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Foreword 


IC 


In Mr Vladimir Nabokov’s note on his novel Lolita, which appears 
as an appendix in the American edition, he makes some especially 
interesting general observations in defence of the book against the 
charge of obscenity. ‘In modern times,’ Mr Nabokov writes, ‘the 
‘term “pornography” connotes mediocrity, commercialism, and 
certain strict rules of narration. Obscenity must be mated with 
banality because every kind of artistic enjoyment has to be entirely 
replaced by simple sexual stimulation.’ 

It will be evident at once to anyone who has read Lolita that it 
does not fulfil these requirements. It is the work of a serious 
literary artist, who has achieved high distinction with many 
previous books, fiction, critical biography and autobiography. There 
may be varying opinions about the stylistic distinction of Lolita 
itself; I cannot myself, for instance, go all the way with Mr 
Edmund Wilson, who suggests that Mr Nabokov, as a foreigner 
using the English language, is the equal of Conrad. The prose style 
of Lolita is often flawed, to my English ear, by a kind of lushness 
of description, a flatulence of words, that is wearisome if not 
vulgar. To those who object that is admirably suited to the 
character of the narrator, Humbert Humbert, of whose confession 
the book consists, I can only reply that they cannot have it both 
ways: if they delight in the malicious satiric commentary on the 
American way of life which gathers strength as the book goes 
on, they should admit that it is beyond the range of a person 
deliberately created as an erotic vulgarian. It is Mr Nabokov’s 
subtle and witty intelligence we are listening to in the commentary; 
and it is Mr Nobokovy who must be held responsible for the style 
all through. 

The real crux of the matter, however, does not lie there. It is 
difficult to know whether it is the theme, or the frankness — perhaps 
we should say paraphrased frankness—of some of the descriptions 
which has most offended those who are campaigning against the 
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FOREWORD 


book. By English law the ‘nymphet’ (horrible word!) Lolita is below 
the age of consent; and as Humbert reflects in prison on the tragic 
history of the affair, one of the aspects that causes him most 
remorse is the fact that, though the girl was technically the 
seducer at the beginning, by his unyielding infatuation he deprived 
her of the kind of childhood which at her age and in her country 
she had a right to expect. In this connection, it is worth remembering 
that the Juliet of Romeo and Juliet would not, in Renaissance 
Italy, have been much older, if older at all than Lolita. And as for 
the question of ‘frankness’, I do not think there are any descriptions 
‘In Lolita that are more suggestive than some of the dialogue in 
Shakespeare’s play in which the Nurse and Mercutio figure. Never- 
theless, it is conceivable that even a sympathetic reader might 
question whether the general tendency of Lolita was not, in fact, 
on the verge of being obscene—if he had only read as far as, say, 
“page 100. But in the recent debate on obscene publications in 
the House of Commons, the Home Secretary admitted that it was 
pertinent to judge whether a passage in a book was obscene, not 
in isolation but in its context, that is ‘by the nature of the work 
of which it is part’. And by this standard it seems to me clear 
that Lolita is not obscene, but the work of a writer with a serious 
intention: to explore—as an artist and not as a doctor—the nature 
of a sexual obsession that because of its abnormality is doomed 
to eventual frustration and tragedy. Lolita, read to the end, reveals 
itself as a search for human truth, and not as an essay in sexual 
titillation. 

One other point, of rather alarming implications, was made by 
the Home Secretary in the debate. He said that the question of 
literary merit might prove irrelevant in judging whether a work 
was obscene or not because there was a danger of ‘well-written 
pornography’ being produced which would be beyond the reach 
of the law. This is surely a fallacy: ‘well-written pornography’ is 
a contradiction in terms, because good writing is not simply a 
question of the skilful use of words, but of the qualities of mind 
that the words reveal, of the artistic intention behind the style. 
Literary merit is permanently relevant because it means something 
more than a literate style. There are works which are of serious 
literary value though objections can be made to the author’s use 


of language: I am not sure that Lolita is not one of them. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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ALLISON BURNETT 


Three Poems 


INEDICN! 


THE MOTHER FEARS 


Since noon my flying boys have hounded 

Out a redskin trail about the house 

And pelted snow against an unseen scalp 
Upon the door until the windows leaped. 

The sporting dog ate up his share of winter 
From the lawn and barked his redman up a tree. 
The clouds collided out a gust of sun. 

Sticks and trees, wind and snowball cracked 
Upon the frozen air like brittle bones. . . . 

The winter noises shrill upon my heart. 


Now cat curled my children lie in sleep. 

The falling and the resting of the snow unbinds 
The foot torn yard; the squirrel sleeps; 

No babble stirs a footprint from the dog. 

And crouching into sleep, no tongue tells 

Or eye believes the daytime spell has ended. 
I try to break my arrow in their dream, 

I tie myself for burning on their stake. 

But the redman spends his darkness sleeping 
And does not fear the shades upon his scalp, 


Now it is the worm that rustles in the yard. 

It is the summer cricket squeaking in their tracks. 
My minstrel is a piece of sun sucked wind 

That moans its bulk on boughs of limber trees. 

I see my festered children stretched on 
Burning rails. A quiver full of grief I bear 

Bent backed along their singeing trails. 
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Though no dog comes, I howl each nightly hour 
And hope a hound will sniff the redman out 
And break the daytime noises on my skull. 


THE CHILD FEARS 


Bigger than red the sun expands. 
Simple burns the light into my eyes. 
My rod, my morning trail, lighted now 
By sun until hot on touching 

Will snap this single night. 

If not by star or moon, cold wind 
That harps outside my sleep 

Will seize upon my being down 

And blow the daytime game apart. 


The trail spellbound me to a lake 
Where fishes leaped to seize the sun. 
The beaver watched my smacking rod, 
My ten dead fish applauded 

With the slapping of their tails. 

I see and smell their fry 

On sunburned stones. The bear 

Is cowered back into the bush. 

His face is smaller than the eyes of fish. 


Another sun burns up the fish. 

My path is sprung in standing trees 

Blown up by nightly wind, my rod sails 
Splinter sized outside the reach of clouds. 
Today it will be hunter of the snake, 

And snake once dead by night, explorer 
Of the Poles (though after night no deed 
Will hang in sight upon the hero’s belt) 
Until the tramper has outwalked his space. 
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THREE POEMS 


SKIPPERS OF THE RIVER STONES 


Still the bittern makes a cattail of his throat. 

The grebe by night unpacks his chilly cough 

And boys, mud caked as the river shore, outwit 

The plover’s brood by theft of a sand baked egg. 

Still there rings in the half bright light 

When cows lie down and ow] pulls up the field mouse 
To its leafy gravestone in the elm, down the blue-black 
Stumble of the river waves, the loon, to moss, 

Stone and the fingered shades of cedar ever lost 

From light. But we are no longer skippers of 

The river stones. The haunting snipe secludes 

Its winnow from our ageing blood and time is turning 
Pintail quiet as the reed’s unspoken search for seed. 
No longer do we slice the underwater circles 

Of the beak and fin, remember where the heron jabbed 
A catfish dead and stood one-legged as it slept. 

For the loon that screamed us fearful in 

The feathers of our attic bed now gobbles 

Hungry at the ear, spearing out a belly full 

On trails of trout, and the grebe once hounding like 

A wolf pack in our dream calls to satisfy a signal 
From its gland and splits the rising dream 

Before the sound has reached our skull. Although 

We see the seasons take a backward step we do not stone 
The river waves, or pelt the unseen salmon 

To the sea, for we have learned the same and not 

A different sun brings up the colours of the day. 
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ALBERTO ARBASINO 


Christmas Carol in Milan 


Translated from the Italian by William Weaver 
at ————__—_— 


Milan, December 20. 
My dear Attilio, 

Your protracted silence has begun to alarm me. What is keeping 
you in Pavia, in this charming season of fog? I trust that your 
death-wish hasn’t driven you to rally to the colours anticipating 
your military service. 

In any case, | am writing not only to ask for this reassurance, 
but also in the name of our mutual friend Enrico. We would both 
be interested to know what projects you have in mind for the 
approaching New Year’s Eve. 

After last year’s lamentable experience in Genoa, we suggest — 
bloody but unbowed — spending the holiday all together in Rome. 

Enrico even spoke of eating spaghetti alle vongole in Naples. 
But it’s much too far. 

My plan is to leave Milan on the Zoth in my car, passing through 
Parma to pick up Massimo. Enrico is already in Rome, and the 
three of us (unless you can dig up a fourth to pay a share of the 
petrol) would leave at once for Rome, spending the night en route 
in some Auto-Hotel. Petrol costs to be divided equally, if you 
please. 

If the idea attracts you, make up your mind promptly. 

Yours, 
Andrea 


Lugano, Dec. 24th. 
Dear Attilio, 


Let’s all meet in Milan. I'll arrive on the 27th. I'll wait for you 
at your train—the one that gets in at two-something. If I’m not 
there, then you meet mine, which gets in about the same time. 
If Andrea wants me along, tell him I'll probably leave with him 
on the zoth. We can talk about the rest when we meet. 

Best, 
Paolo 
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The post was being delivered again the day after Christmas, so 


_ I got the second letter in time. For a week | had been changing 


my plans at least once a day. I was invited to a party that after- 
noon, and from there I called Andrea, who was at home working 
on his designs for a Trovatore that was supposed to go on tour 
in Germany. 

‘Look, Andrea, I haven't the slightest intention of driving all the 


“way to Rome in that sardine-tin of yours. Not on your life!’ 


‘It'll be fun . . . all of us together.’ 

‘Cramped and uncomfortable, and me with a wisdom tooth 
that’s killing me. Besides I’ve already discussed it with Paolo: the 
car won’t even hold an overnight case, so when we're invited 
out, we won’t be able to put on a clean shirt. And the trip will take 
two days—instead of eight hours, if we went by train. We would 
spend more money. .. .’ 

‘We'll manage. And we can stop off in Orvieto. . . . Have you 
ever seen the Cathedral?’ 

‘At this time of year, I’m not interested. I’m going to Rome on 
very private business. .. .’ 

‘And Arezzo, the frescoes . . . I hear a gramophone, and people 
laughing. It sounds like a good party. Is there a girl that might do 
for me, anyway?’ 

‘Listen, Andrea. You know perfectly well that I really want to 
go down at the end of January. Now, I’m running the risk of finding 
everyone out of town, houses shut up, and so on—just to be with 
all of you. But I have to stop off at least two days in Florence; 
so I’ll leave a couple of days early, and you can pick me up on 
your way through. We'll set a time and place, and I'll wait there 
with my brief case under my arm. We'll talk about it tomorrow. 
I’m coming into Milan anyway. ...’ 

‘Do you have your driver’s licence?’ 

‘Yes, but I don’t drive well in city traffic. What difference does 
it make?’ 

‘Does Paolo have one?’ 

‘He has a Swiss licence.’ 

‘’'m picking up the car tomorrow, brand new. I only have a 
learner’s licence. Of course, I can drive perfectly well—I’ve been 
driving my brother’s Buick—but I didn’t pass the final test, so when 
I drive I have to have somebody beside me who has a regular 
licence. Otherwise they can confiscate the car.’ 


The next day I come into the city, and the three of us go to 
pick up the car. Andrea goes into the agency, while we walk up 
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and down Corso Matteotti, I continue my opposition: 

‘Be reasonable, Paolo! Naturally, Andrea is all worked up about 
his new car, but the whole idea’s absurd. We won't be able to go © 
more than twenty-five miles an hour in that baby Fiat, with four 
of us aboard—and you thirty pounds overweight.’ 

Paolo suggests casually that we go into the bookshop and, saying 
‘I can’t find it in Lugano’, he asks the salesman for Querelle de Brest, 
the original illustrated edition. I know the salesman, so I pretend 
I don’t know Paolo and ask if they have The Bedside Thomas Wolfe. 

A mechanic pushes the car into the street and sits down beside 
Andrea until they get to the filling-station in via Bagutta, then he 
leaves us. Who'll drive? Paolo says: ‘I’m better than either of you, 
surely; but I don’t have my licence with me. I have my passport— 
but I’m a Swiss citizen and a minor. Let’s go out to San Siro. After 
we've passed the stadium, I'll take over.’ 

‘Have you got to go anywhere special?’ Andrea asks me. Then 
he adds: ‘You have to stay with me all day, today, because you’re 
the only one with a licence. I'll be your chauffeur, we'll go 
wherever you like—but you can’t leave us, because if they stop 
me, they'll take the car away, and my father doesn’t know I’ve 
bought it.’ 

‘I have to go to a friend’s house in Piazza della Repubblica at 
some point this afternoon,’ I say, so we go straight away, down 
via Bigli and via Manzoni, while I explain that I have to exchange 
a book. I have Renouvin in my pocket, and have to collect Langer 
there, for an essay we're doing on European diplomacy during the 
Belle Epoque. I’m colloborating on it with this friend, who’s spend- 
ing the holiday in Cortina, and the paper has to be handed in 
early in January. We haven’t heard a word from the owner of 
Nicolson for several days—it’s probably floating face-down in some 
corner of the port of Hamburg. But it’s only four o’clock, and my 
errand isn’t urgent... . 

‘Not urgent? Then we'll go afterwards!’ 

We're at Porta Nuova, so we turn into the suburban drive. We 
head for the main cemetery. Andrea is a horrible driver. ‘The 
steering’s stiff . . . the brakes are stiff . . ” he complains. The gears 
don’t shift easily. When he slows down, or stops for a light, the 
engine stalls. And the drivers behind us start blowing their horns. 

‘Why don’t we go to the afternoon show at the Smeraldo?’ Paolo 
suggests. 

‘We ought to,’ I agree. ‘Now.’ 

And for a moment we talk earnestly about the final nourritures of 
a decadent culture: vaudeville, Les Jolly Sisters, soldiers in the 
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audience, the slum districts, dialect literature, Giulietta Masina. 
A lorry nearly runs us down. 

Andrea turns off the heater and says: ‘You know how to tell 
whether a lorry has a trailer or not? They asked me at my driving 
test, and I didn’t know —that’s why I failed.’ 

Paolo talks a lot about débrayer and rodage. 

“What on earth are these buildings, they look like something in 


a science-fiction film?’ The old air-raid shelters for the Alfa-Romeo 


workers. 

At San Siro, Andrea stops the car and gets out. He’s still warm, 
so he takes off his coat. ‘Doesn’t take long for the car to get dirty, 
does it?’ he says. ‘I’ll have to get some mats. More payments to 
make every month.’ 

We take turns driving among deserted fields and terrains vagues. 
The highway patrol appears, and we stop immediately. Andrea 
asks me: ‘Don’t you trust my driving? Why can’t we go to Rome 
in this car? Are you angry or something?’ 

And he pretends to embrace me. I’m already afraid that in 
Florence I'll be greeted with: ‘The signora is very busy,’ ‘The Maestro 
can’t come to the telephone,’ ‘The whole family has gone to Versilia 
for the holiday,’ 

‘What’s wrong with you today?’ They ask me. ‘Why don’t you 
open your window? It’s roasting in here.’ 

I don’t feel like opening the window. ‘You know the way I spent 
Christmas?’ Not a card, not a present, and my wisdom tooth ex- 
tracted the morning of the 24th. It took them thirty-five minutes. 
‘The roots were growing at a right angle.’ 

I can’t stand cold air on my jaw, and Andrea asks if we want 
the address of a girl. The Swiss on the back seat begins to warm 
up. ‘What kind of a girl?’ he asks. 

‘Clean. Sexy. Anything goes. She lives near here.’ So we turn 
down viale Monte Rosa, then into a cross-street. ‘You go inside,’ 
Andrea says, ‘and ask the concierge. Her name is Luciana Pegorari, 
and she’s a professional. Terrific in bed—the kind you give two 
thousand lire to the first time, and the second, she’s happy if you 
buy her a cup of coffee.’ (‘If you feel like going back a second time,’ 
I exclaim—at the same time as he does). ‘You go down into a 
kind of cellar, and make yourselves comfy. What about you, 
Attilio?’ 

‘l’ve got this bloody wisdom tooth.’ 

‘What about the three of us going together?’ Andrea suggests. 
‘ve already had her once, but I wouldn’t mind it again, among 
friends. Or shall we go in and watch how Paolo brings it off?” 
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Paolo has already disappeared inside the building, and we are 
sitting in the car, talking about Ionesco and Beckett. 

Paolo comes back out almost at once, with the girl and another 
character. She’s a healthy-looking brunette, with firm, high breasts, 
long hair, a white jersey and a topcoat; with a lot of packages 
under one arm. She signals to us to wait a minute, while she walks 
the character to the corner, then comes back, gets into the car, and 
starts teasing Andrea: ‘Long time no see.’ Then she adds: ‘I got 
back last night from Ferrara. I spent Christmas at home. I saw 
Giorgio, too.” Where to go? ‘Let’s go out past the city dump,’ she 
says. But there are lorries unloading. ‘Further on then,’ she suggests. 

‘What time is your train?’ we ask Paolo. 

‘Five-thirty, if I can make it. Otherwise, the next one’s at seven — 
and I must make that one.’ 

We're out in the country, and her pants are already off. 

‘We'll give you the floor-mats for your name day. When is 
Sant’ Andrea?’ Paolo says gratefully. ‘And one of those magnetized 
ash-trays, so we won’t have to open the windows all the time.’ 

‘You mean Sant’ Alessandro,’ Andrea answers curtly. So he hasn’t 
told this one his right name either. He and | get out. The girl is 
sitting in the back, almost completely undressed by now. Paolo 
has his face in her shirt. 

‘Luciana,’ Andrea says, ‘settle the business part beforehand.’ 

‘It’s cold outside,’ we say. “We could stay on the front seat.’ 

‘Go to hell,’ Paolo says. 

‘Go away now,’ the girl says. 

Andrea and I walk up and down the damp road, past the withered 
hedges where the road turns off. The thorns have already scratched 
the car’s light grey paint. We see some movement, up and down, 
inside the car: a bit of a head, their bottoms. And dusk descends. 
The pair of them take the precaution of spreading Paolo’s blue 
topcoat over the windscreen so we can’t see anything. From time 
to time there’s the sound of a motor; we go to the car and rap on 
the windows: ‘watch out’, we warn; and perhaps a motorbike 
goes by. Andrea takes me aside and says, ‘These Swiss are the end! 
He's got his clothes on! How does he manage?’ 

Finally they finish, and we go back into town. The girl is full 
of life and talk. ‘I’m going to Paris,’ she says, ‘To Paris,’ and wants 
to know if Avenue Montaigne is in a nice neighbourhood. ‘He 
invited me to come and stay with him,” she says, ‘an actor,’ and 
she mentions his name—fairly well-known. 

‘Where did you find him?’ we ask. 

‘He found me,’ she says. ‘He came to the house. Somebody gave 
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him my address. He was just passing through, for the opening of 
the Scala.’ 

‘Is it all right if I give you part of it in Swiss francs? I don’t 
have many lire left,’ Paolo says, on the back seat, and adds: ‘it’s 
perfectly good money, you know.’ 

‘That’s O.K.’ But it’s already twenty past five, and she was sup- 
posed to be at this hotel at five—she really had told us this before. 

‘She doesn’t waste time, not this girl,’ Andrea says gaily, as she 


insists: ‘Hurry up, boys, hurry. This boy’s been waiting for me 


since five.’ And she tells Andrea he doesn’t know how to drive. ‘If 
I took the wheel, we’d make better time,’ she says, and offers advice: 
put her in first, in second, turn here and you'll miss the light, now 
turn again, put on the brakes, don’t race the motor or you'll 
wreck it. 

‘It’s getting too hot, can’t you feel it?” Andrea complains. ‘Always 
in first and second.’ And he almost runs over the people boarding 
the number 5 tram. 

At Castello Sforzesco Paolo is still counting out his Swiss coins: 
six-fifty, six-sixty, six-seventy. ‘Want a telephone slug?’ we ask. 
No, six-eighty — that’s worth a thousand lire. He’s made it. 

The girl gets out in Piazza Diaz, repeating her name and address. 

‘Why did you give her three thousand?’ Andrea asks at once, 
‘We said two; you'll ruin the market.’ 

‘I know it’s all my eye, and they always say it—’ Paolo’s face is 
still red— ‘but she told me she needed money, in such a sweet way.’ 

Now, where to park for a minute? Easier said than done. We 
go past Piazza Fontana; my tooth is killing me. ‘Here, at the Law 
Courts.’ But Andrea can’t figure out how to stop. So we turn into 
Via Donizetti, Via Corridoni. ‘At the baths!’ Via Conservatorio .. . 
we can’t take Via Passione, it’s one-way. So we stop by the church 
there, and I yell: ‘Wait for me here,’ and duck into the University. 
They follow me to the gents’. Afterwards we walk, through the 
heavy fog, to Via Spiga, where Andrea has to look into some antique 
shops. We break up for a moment. 

‘What are our plans for Rome then?’ Paolo asks, as we turn 
into Via Gesu’, where there’s this magazine I’m supposed to write 
for—in addition to everything else. I repeat that I’ve travelled in 
that car for the last time, and Rome is out of the question with 
all that traffic and confusion and the one-way streets. We'd end 
up putting the car in a garage, paying, and walking everywhere or 
taking taxis. 

A minute later we meet a girl who spends the summers where 
we do; she’s getting better and better every month. “We sent you 
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a Christmas card.’ ‘Thanks. We'll probably be getting it tomorrow.’ 
She’s just back from Paris. ‘My sister and I, in separate homes at 
opposite ends of the city—so we wouldn't speak Italian to each 
other—and so we spent a couple of hours every day on the tele- 
phone and it took us forty minutes on the métro to meet.’ 

‘D’you want to come up with us and have a peep at this 
magazine?’ ‘Let’s go,’ she says. 

So we go up, but we find only two gilded youths and two 
maidens that our girl friend knows. She introduces us. They are 
playing with some vari-coloured Christmas tree balls, talking about 
Menotti and Bernstein. But the editor isn’t there, and neither are 
the galleys. 

‘’m going to miss my train,’ Paolo shouts. And so am I, and | 
still have to exchange Renouvin for Langer. 

We decline the marrons glacés they offer us and go out. Andrea 
comes running after us. He figures he won’t be able to go much 
further than Bologna on New Year’s Eve. But he wants to go there, 
at least. ‘Why don’t the two of us go by train?’ Paolo and I say 
to each other in the tram. ‘But I have to spend two days in Florence 
first.’ ‘I can’t move before the zoth,’ he says. ‘We can meet in 
Florence,’ I suggest, ‘you come with your usual 2.30 train, stick 
your head out of the window. If I’m not on the platform, get off 
and call up Adriana. I'll keep in touch with her.’ 

We suddenly remember that the car is still parked at the corner 
of Via Conservatorio. The fog is thicker than ever, we didn’t 
realize that Andrea was such a terrible driver, and now he’s alone 
with his learner’s licence, and if the police stop him, they’ll take 
his car away. And he can’t take it home, because his father doesn’t 
know he’s got it. 

But in Piazza della Repubblica I have to get off the tram to go 
and pick up the book this friend of mine left with his mother 
before he went off skiing. Paolo goes on to the station. If he misses 
that train, there'll be a national disaster in Switzerland. 

The next day the radio predicts fine weather, and my first thought 
is to leave at once: that way I'll find everybody still in Florence. 
But that afternoon I write to Paolo—just as he, unwittingly, is 
writing to me—a special delivery saying that, after sober reflection, 
maybe it’s better to give up the Rome trip for now, since our plans 
are so vague. We can go at the end of January. 

Paolo adds a P.S. to his letter, suggesting that on New Year’s 
Eve we might go to the new ice show, for laughs. 
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Three Odes from Horace 


INDICIsI 


A WINTER PARTY 
(Ode IX, Book One) 


Look how the snow lies deep and our mountain-top 
Shines clear. The oak-boughs groan and protest and go 
Down under big white loads. The air is 
Sharp as a needle, the river rigid. 


Thaw out the cold! Throw forests of logs in the 
Fireplace! And you, my dear Thaliarchus, can 
Bring forth the four-year Sabine vintage 

Out of its jar with a generous flourish. 


The rest the gods must cope with. As soon as they’ve 
Calmed down this contestation of winds upon 
High seas, the old ash-trees can rest and 
Cypresses tower up untormented. 


Don’t try to guess what lies round the corner, but 
As Fortune deals days enter them down in your 
Life’s book as windfalls, credit items, 
Gratefully. Now that you're young, and spleen and 


Grey hairs are still years distant, remember the 
Dance-floors, the soft entanglements. Let there be 
Sweet talk and night-time rendezvousing, 
Whispering couples in all the gardens 


And parks, and pleased, low laughter that gives away 
The game the girls love playing in corners where 
Off comes a ring coaxed down an arm, or 
Pulled from a not very angry finger. 
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‘CARPE DIEM 
(Ode XI, Book One) 


Don’t seek (forbidden fruit), Leuconoe, 
Foreknowledge from astrology; 
Leave the Chaldees to parse 
The grammar of the stars. 


We must abide the future, good or bad: 
Whether the gods decide to add 
More winters to the past 
Or make this one the last 


Which now tires out the Tuscan sea and mocks 
Its charge with barricades of rocks. 
Wisdom, the wise define, 
Is to pour wine 


And cut down hopes to size. Look, even while 
We chatter Time has stolen a mile. 
Don’t trust tomorrow’s bough 
For fruit. Pick this, here, now. 
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TO LYDIA 
(Ode XHI, Book One) 


His rosy neck, his beautiful wax-white arms— 
Lydia, stop cataloguing your lover’s charms. 

My heart seethes and chokes, my poise fails, 

My eyes, I can’t help it, water, my cheek pales 
And a slow fire eats away at my entrails. 


And if one of your drunken rows has left scars behind 
On your white shoulders, or your lips bitten in blind 
Heat have been marked as his—torture! But you'll lose 
Him in the end, believe me, despite those kisses that bruise 
Your exquisite mouth which the goddess of love imbues 


With the quintessence of her perfume. Only those 

Are really and truly happy around whom Love throws 
An unbreakable cordon of trust: those who stay 
Faithful and peaceful, and cannot be torn away 

From each other’s arms until their dying day. 
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Miracle ss Olovo 


(Translated from the Serbo-Croat by Kenneth Johnstone) 
alr ——_—_| 


hatever was born or lived in the Bademli¢ household was 

cheerful, feckless and gay. The sole exception was Kata 

Bademli¢, the wife of the eldest of the Bademli¢ brothers. 

She was a tall, bony, blonde woman with blue eyes and a cold 

penetrating regard. Brought to this rich and spacious house twenty- 

six years ago, she had grown, gloomier, duller and more silent 

from year to year. She had not been happy with her husband and 
she had had no luck with her children. 

Her husband, Peter Bademli¢, the eldest brother of this wealthy 
family, had married very late. All manner of stories were told of 
his younger days. Even when he had married Kata and even though 
he was by then played out and had run to seed, he had had about 
his way of talking and moving, and more particularly his way of 
smiling, something of his old wildness and rascality. He had a 
broad, stupid, sensual smile, which showed on all the swarthy 
Bademli¢ faces like a hall-mark impossible to conceal. There was 
something about that smile which, coming as she did from a fresh 
and healthy family at Livno, had filled Kata with terror and 
repulsion during all these years up to the present day. 

With her children it had been still worse. In the first twelve 
years she had borne nine children, mostly boys, and all had died, 
one after the other, just as they were entering on their best years. 
The birth of the tenth child she barely survived. From then on 
she ceased to have children. This last child was a girl and it lived. 
Up to her sixth year the child throve: she was small but fair haired 
and so pretty that people in church turned round as she went by. 
In everything she took after her mother and her healthy Livno 
Kinsmen. But when she was about six, she began to waste and lose 
her looks. She suddenly crumpled at the knees and thickened at 
the waist, her face coarsened and her eyelids grew puffy. In this 
condition, with sagging frame and mouth always half open, she 
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crept from one divan to another and lay for years in the dark, 
cold rooms of the Bademli¢ home like a doom on the house and a 
judgement of God. Her bodily development was feeble, and her 
mental development still more so. She could not straighten herself 
nor walk without someone to hold her up. She talked little, only 
on the most ordinary topics and then hoarsely and indistinctly. 
She got on best with her mother. The elder woman cared devotedly 
for this child and would not even let any of the servants come about 
‘her, but herself carried her from place to place, fed her, washed her 
and changed her clothes. 

She did everything she could to cure her. After she had been the 
round of all the doctors and soothsayers, and had tried all the medi- 
cines and every remedy anyone had ever mentioned to her, and had 
paid in vain for masses and prayers, she took a vow one day before 
the altar of the Mother of God that on the Blessed Virgin’s Nativity 
she would go barefoot to Olovo and take her sick daughter to the 
monastery of Our Lady of the Springs. 

Like all people who have suffered much misfortune and have 
seen many deaths around them and who live apart and wholly 
within themselves, in all her affairs she took account rather of 
the forces of that world which is not seen and was closer and 
more intimate with them. When she had made her vow, she 
continued praying for some time and when she rose to her feet, 
she repeated her prayer and her appeal to the Mother of God. 

‘I can bear it no longer. But grant that one of two things may 
happen: either cure her for me or take her to thyself, to Paradise, 
like the other nine.’ 

A few days after this vow the travellers set off from the Bademli¢ 
house before dawn. The elder woman took with her her sister-in- 
law, a pockmarked old maid. With them went also two menservants 
to carry the girl, since she was unable to support herself on horse- 
back. They led two horses in halters, for the return journey. It 
was light when they came out on to the first heights above Sarajevo. 
The girl, who up to that point had complained, protested and cried 
a good deal, now relaxed in a specially contrived flat wicker basket, 
which the menservants carried by two poles passed through the 
sides. Worn out and drowsy with the fresh air, she fell asleep, with 
her head on her right arm. Every now and then, at a jolt, she opened 
her eyes, but seeing overhead green branches, the sky and the 
rosy light, she shut them again and thinking it was a dream she 
smiled, with that thin smile sick children have when they are 
beginning to get better. 

After a while they ceased to climb. They passed through thick 
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forest and the road became broader and easier. At this point they 
now began to meet groups of people from other places. There 
were some who were seriously ill: they were loaded on to horses 
like sacks and moaned hoarsely and rolled their eyes. There were 
others, insane or possessed, whom their relations supported and 
soothed. : 
The elder Bademlié went ahead of her party, thrust herself in 
among the crowd, and paying no heed to anyone else, told her 
needs in a whisper. The bearers could hardly keep up with 
her. Twice they rested in the beechwood beside the road. At lunch- 
time they spread a dark-coloured rug on the grass and laid the 
invalid on it. She stretched out her wasted legs and her crumpled 
frame as far as she could. She took fright when she saw her mother’s 
feet beside her, bare, livid and all bleeding from their unaccus- 
tomed journey. But the elder woman quickly tucked her feet under 
her clothing and the girl, in her delight and excitement over all 
the new sights about her, at once forgot them. Everything was 
new, unusual and matter for joy—the thick, dark forest grass, the 
heavy beeches with growths like shelves on their silvery bark, 
the birds which made dives at the horses’ nosebags and the spreading 
view with the bright sky and the streaks of cloud cruising slowly 
along. And whenever a horse tossed its head and the birds fluttered 
round it in alarm, the girl, tired and sleepy as she was, felt she 
must laugh, long and gently. She watched how the servants ate 
plentifully and at length; in that too there was something funny 
and to be laughed at. She herself ate some preserve. She stretched 
herself the full length of the rug as far as she was able. Parting the 
cool grass with her hand, she gazed at the plant called Grannie’s 
Ear, a small flower, bright red, sunk, it seemed, into the black 
soil. She gave a little cry of excitement. The older woman, who 
had been wrapped in her own weariness, started up and picked it 
for her. For a long while the girl looked at it and smelt it, holding 
it in the hollow of her hand, then pressed it to her cheek and shut 
her eyes in rapture when she felt how velvety and cool it was. 
They reached Olovo before evening. Round the ruins of the 
monastery and the covered pool, from which could be heard the 
muffled fall of the hot springs of Our Lady, it was as crowded as 
a fairground. Fires were burning; roasting, cooking and eating were 
going on. Most people slept on the ground but in a wooden hut 
there were places for the wealthier and more well-to-do. Here the 
Bademli¢ family installed themselves. Both the women quickly 
fell fast asleep. But the girl spent the whole night in a kind of 
half-sleep and gazed through the window at the stars above the 
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_ black forest: she had never in her life seen so many stars before. 


She listened to the voices which all night never ceased to murmur 
round the fires and in this way she glided over into sleep: then the 
neighing of a horse or the fresh night air would wake her up; once 
again she listened to the murmuring and the voices: she found 
herself quite unable to distinguish or to make out when she was 
sleeping and when she was awake. 

Next morning early they went to the hot springs. The first 


_ entry was into a low room, half dark, used for undressing. The 


floors were damp and slimy. Along the walls stood wooden benches 
on which the clothes were left. From there three wooden steps led 
down into a bigger and rather lighter space containing the pool. 


_ The whole building was of stone. The roof was of stone, vaulted, 


7-7 


and high up at the top there were small round apertures through 
which a strange light fell fitfully. Footsteps echoed, and the stone 
vault magnified and returned every slightest sound. The noise of 
water rebounded from the vaults and, multiplied and magnified, 
filled the whole place, so that it was necessary to shout when one 
spoke; and this shouting in its turn broke and redoubled against 
the vaults. The steam made it hard to breathe. Water dripped from 
walls and roof-ribs, under which green stalactites hung fixed as in 
caves. 

The water fell in a thick jet from a stone conduit. It was warm, 
clear, full of silvery bubbles; it spread about the stone pool, where 
it took on a greenish tinge from the grey flags. 

Men and women took turns to bathe. When it came to the 
women’s turn, there were jostling, squabbles and cries. Some 
wore clothes and merely took off their shoes and paddled in the 
water, which came up above their knees; others had stripped down 
to their shifts. Childless women squatted, up to their necks in 
water, and prayed with shut eyes. Some caught water from the 
spout in their hands and rinsed their throats, ears and nostrils. 
All were so taken up with praying and with thoughts of a cure 
that they felt no shyness of anyone else: it was as if they did not 
see each other. They shoved a little and bickered over elbow- 
room but a moment afterwards they had forgotten both their 
bickering and each other’s presence. 

The elder Bademli¢ and her sister-in-law led the girl into the 
water. Although all the women were in a state of transport and 
each was preoccupied with herself, they all once more made way, 
since people of wealth and standing never lose their priority any- 


where. 
Huddled up as she was, the girl trembled and was scared at the 
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water and the people. But little by little she lowered herself more 
and more deeply into thé pool, as if she would have liked to hide 
herself, and if they had not held her beneath her armpits, she would 
have gone to the bottom. Even so the water reached to her chin. 
She had never in her life seen so much water nor heard so many 
voices or strange cries. Only now and then, when she had dreamed 
that she was well and that she could walk and run, she had 
imagined herself bathing in some sort of water with the other 
children and innumerable small, bright bubbles playing about her 
body, just as they were doing now. She was in an ecstasy. She 
shut her eyes and quickly breathed in the hot steam from the 
water. The voices of the women round her came to her from an 
ever greater distance. She felt a kind of pricking in her eyes. She 
puckered her eyebrows harder, but the pricking did not stop. Finally, 
with an effort she opened her eyes. A spurt of sun came through 
one of the round holes in the vault and fell on her face. In its 
light the steam from the pool swirled and soared like a fine dust, 
green and blue and gold. The sick child followed it with her eyes. 
Suddenly she shuddered and twitched once or twice, then started 
with an effort to rise from the water. Astounded, her mother and 
her aunt began to let go of her, loosening their hold little by little. 
All at once the huddled, crippled girl straightened up, as she had 
never done before, left the hands which had upheld her from 
either side and, though still stooping a little, walked away slowly 
and unsteadily, like a small child. She spread out her hands. Through 
her thin, wet shift her little breasts showed their dark rosy nipples, 
sparkles of wet glittered in her heavy eyelashes. Her full lips had 
parted in an oddly stupid, peculiar smile. She raised her head and 
looking up, high up, into that spurt of light, she cried out suddenly 
in an unexpectedly clear and piercing voice: 

‘There he is, coming down on the clouds! Jesus! Jesus! A-a-ah!’ 

There was something fearful and solemn in that cry. All the 
women cowered beneath it. No one dared to raise her head and 
look at the sick girl or her vision, but they all felt it above them. 
Some began to pray at the tops of their voices, some started to 
sob and their praying turned to weeping and loud lamentation. 
They could be heard beating their hands on their wet breasts. 
And all their cries were weird and strange like those which people 
utter unconsciously only when they are beside themselves with 
pain or joy or when they forget their human respect or modesty. 
The resounding echo magnified and prolonged their cries and all 


mingled with the din of the water which fell with a continuous 
roar from above. 
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The only one who did not bow her head was the elder Bademli¢. 


_ She climbed on to the second step so that she was only ankle-deep 


in the water and from there she looked intently and sternly at 


her daughter, at her dreamlike movements and at the new smile 


on her face. Then, all of a sudden, pushing aside her sister-in-law, 
she went up to the girl, seized her round the waist, gripped with 


her other hand below the knees, and with great, angry strides, 
as if she were hiding something shameful, she carried her off into 


the room where the clothes were. 


There it was dim and quiet. She put the child down. She looked 
at her. There was no one else near. The girl shivered from the 
sudden change and, all huddled up once more, she lay on the bare 


_ earth; but still their remained on her face that broad, unhealthy 


Ww 


smile of sensual bliss. 

From the bath there came the sound of voices in prayer and 
exclamations at the miraculous cure. But the elder woman stood 
motionless, stricken, even sterner and grimmer than usual. She 
alone knew that this was the Bademli¢ smile and that there was 
no healing here. It had all been in vain. And as if she could scarcely 
wait to fly from the world and be left alone with the Mother of 
God with whom she had a pact still unfulfilled, she turned towards 
a dark corner and explaimed sharply and in a whisper: 

‘Take her to thyself! Take her to thyself!’ 

She repeated these words several times and took no heed of the 
girl shivering beside her feet. 
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Two Poems ; 
105 
. THE BOOK OF THE DEAD 


The blood began to waste into the clods. 

Meanwhile his soldiers kept the dead away 

At sword-point, though some clamoured by the gods, 
And some by friendship—hard, hard to deny. 


Slowly the form took body; they could see 
Blood fall down the diaphanous throat, slow, stay, 
Clot, till the neck became opaque. And. he, 
Tiresias, stood before them, heavy as they. 


And was there comfort in the Book of the Dead? 
This, comfort? ‘Though an act may reach conclusion, 
Men can reach none: you will find,’ Tiresias said, 
‘Your wife again, Ithaca in confusion, 

But after ordering leave them.’ (Circling past, 

Poor spirits drained of cunning, we shall grope 

After a goat’s blood even.) Might the last 

Action of which he spoke be ground for hope? 

But winnowing is one action out of many. 

After the winnowing, you must grind, bake, eat. 
And then once more turn out into the rainy 

Acres to plough, your mantle weighing wet 

Round your swaddled ankles, your knuckles raw, your cheel 
Fretted with tiny veins—and not assured 

That it will be, this time, either easier work 

Or more successful. Even, perhaps, more hard. 


Yet by the time Odysseus saw the throat, 
Gutering, whiten, he was glad. The dead 
Desire what they can never bring about; 
The living bring discriminate gifts of blood, 
Clumsily, wasting far more than they give, 
But able still to bring. He knew the lack, 
And watching, without comfort, was alive 
Because he had no comfort. He turned back. 
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THE MONSTER 


I left my room at last, I walked 

The streets of that decaying town, 

I took the turn I had renounced 

Where the carved cherub crumbled down. 


Eager as to a granted wish 

I hurried to the cul de sac. 

Forestalled by whom? Before the house 
I saw an unmoved waiting back. 


How had she never vainly mentioned 
This lover, too, unsatisfied? 

Did she dismiss one every night? 

I walked up slowly to his side. 


Those eyes glazed like her windowpane, 
That wide mouth ugly with despair, 

Those arms held tight against the haunches, 
Poised, but heavily staying there: 


At once I knew him, gloating over 
A grief defined and realized, 

And living only for its sake. 

It was myself I recognized. 


I could not watch her window now, 
Standing before this man of mine, 
The constant one I had created 

Lest the pure feeling should decline. 


What if I were within the house, 
Happier than the fact had been 

— Would he, then, still be gazing here, 
The man who never can get in? 

Or would I, leaving at the dawn 

A suppler love than he could guess, 
Find him awake on my small bed, 
Demanding still some bitterness? 


ALAIN ROBBE-GRILLET 
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Old ‘Values’ and the New Novel 
(Nature, Humanism, Tragedy) 


(Translated from the French by Bruce Morrissette) 
See ee 


Tragedy is but a means of accepting human misfortune, 
of subsuming human misery, and therefore of justifying it 
as necessary, as a kind of wisdom or purification. To reject 
this salvage operation and to seek out technical means 
not to yield treasonably to it (for nothing is more insidious 
than tragedy) is in our time a necessary undertaking. 

ROLAND BARTHES 


E \ wo years ago, in an article entitled A Path for the Future 
Novel (in the Nouvelle NRF of July, 1956), I made an effort 
to define the direction which might be taken by a new and 

as yet hesitant spirit of research in fiction. One point which I took 
for granted was the complete rejection of the old myths of pro- 
fondeur, or depth of meaning in objects. The almost unanimously 
violent reactions of critics, the objections raised by many apparently 
sincere readers, and the criticisms expressed by esteemed friends 
proved, however, that I had proceeded much too hastily. Aside 
from a few persons who were themselves engaged in similar artistic, 
literary or philosophic endeavours, no one was willing to concede 
that such a position did not lead necessarily to a denial of man 
himself. It became apparent, in fact, that there existed a quite 
tenacious fidelity to those old ‘myths’. 

That writers as different as Francois Mauriac and André Rousseaux 
should, for example, agree in denouncing the exclusive description 
of surfaces as a gratuitous mutilation of the novelist’s art, as a 
result of blindness on the part of a young literary revolutionary 
caught up in some sort of sterile despair, was not after all too 
surprising. More unexpected, and more disturbing, was the posi- 
tion—identical in many respects—taken by certain materialistic 
critics who did not hesitate to rely, in judging my programme, on 
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certain ‘values’ dangerously similar to the traditional values of 


Christianity. (And yet one could scarcely accuse this group of 
religious bias!) In both camps the fundamental principle was the 
same: an unabandonable solidarity between the human spirit and 
the world. Art had to play its ‘natural’, reassuring role of mediator; 
and I was condemned in the name of ‘humanity’. 

Besides, they said, I was being rather naive in claiming to deny 
depth of meaning; my own novels, it appeared, were only interest- 


Ing, or readable, to the extent—to what extent was a matter of 


7” 


argument —that they expressed such depths without my realizing it. 


It is obvious that there is only a rather loose parallelism between 
the three works I have published to date and my theoretical views 
on the possible future of the novel. Surely everyone will agree that 
a two or three-hundred page novel must necessarily be more 
complex than a ten-page article, and that it is always easier to 
point out a new path than to follow it. It does not ensue, however, 
that a partial—or even complete—failure in such an effort must 
be construed as decisive proof that the direction itself was wrong. 

Finally, it must be emphasized that Humanism—Christian or 
otherwise —characteristically strives to reach out for and salvage 
everything, including whatever may attempt to restrict it, or to 
challenge it in its entirety. This salvaging of the opposition is in 
fact one of the mainsprings of its action. 

It is not that I insist on justifying myself at any cost; ] am merely 
trying to clarify the issues. The various positions outlined above 
are extremely useful for this purpose. What I am attempting here 
is less to refute certain arguments than to define their true import, 
and to state precisely how and why | must differ. Polemics are 
always useless; but the opportunity to engage in real dialogue should 
be accepted. And if dialogue is impossible, we must know the reason 
why. In any case we are all, I believe, sufficiently interested in 
these problems to warrant further open discussion. 


Is there not, first of all, something faintly fraudulent about this 
term ‘humanity’ that is constantly being thrown up to us? If the 
word is not entirely devoid of meaning, just what does it signify? 

Apparently those who use it constantly, who employ it as their 
single criterion for praise or blame, confuse (voluntarily, perhaps) 
the precise and strict consideration of man in his situation in the 
world—the phenomena of man’s existence — with a certain anthro- 
pocentric atmosphere, vague yet all-encompassing, that confers on 
everything its so-called ‘meaning’, that is, that sends out through 
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the interior of everything a more or less crafty network of feelings 
and thoughts. By simplifying the position of these new inquisitors, 
we may summarize it in two sentences. If I say, ‘The world is 
mankind’, I shall always obtain absolution; but if I say, ‘Things 
are things, and man is only man’, I shall be immediately judged 
guilty of a crime against humanity. 

The crime is to state that something exists in the world which is 
not mankind, which makes no signs to man, which has nothing in 
common with him. From their viewpoint, the crime lies especially 
in recognizing this separation, this distance, without making any 
effort to transcend or to sublimate it. 

Let us try another approach. How can a work of art be ‘inhuman’, 
or ‘anti-human’? How can they, in particular, accuse a novel of 
turning against or away from man when it follows from page to 
page each of his steps, describing only what he does, what he sees, 
or what he imagines? And let it be made clear at once that it is 
not the character in the novel who is under attack from the 
critics. In so far as he is a ‘character’, an individual moved by 
torments and passions, no one will ever accuse him of being in- 
human, even if he should be a sadistic psychopath and a criminal— 
rather the contrary, many would say. 

But in the novel the eye of this man comes to rest on things 
with a hard insistence: he sees them, but refuses to make them 
part of himself, refuses.to enter into any conniving or doubtful 
relationship with them, refuses to ask anything of them or to feel 
towards them any agreement or disagreement whatsoever. He may 
even, by chance, make them a support for his passion, for the line 
of sight that he directs at the world. But his glance limits itself to 
taking precise measurements; and his passion, likewise, stops at 
the surface of objects, without trying to penetrate them, since there 
is nothing inside, and without pretending to address to them the 
least emotional appeal, since they would not answer. 

To condemn in the name of ‘humanity’ a novel that presents such 
a character is to adopt the viewpoint of Humanism, which decrees 
that it is not enough to depict man as there, where he is, but com- 
mands us to proclaim that man is everywhere. Under the pretext 
that man can have only a subjective knowledge of the world, 
Humanism chooses man as the justification of everything. Like a 
‘soul bridge’ erected between man and things, the vision of 
Humanism is, above all, a pledge of solidarity. 

In the realm of literature this solidarity is expressed mainly 


through the systematic search for analogies, or for analogical 
relationships. 
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Metaphor, in fact, is never an innocent figure of speech. To say 
that time is ‘capricious’ or a mountain ‘majestic’, to speak of the 
‘heart’ of the forest, of a ‘pitiless’ sun, of a village ‘crouching’ in 
the hollow of a valley is, to some extent, to furnish information 
about the things themselves: forms, dimensions, situations, etc. But 
the choice of an analogical vocabulary, however simple, always 
goes beyond giving an account of purely physical data; and what is 
added cannot be attributed to literary concerns only. The height 
of the mountain takes on, regardless of the writer’s intention, a 
moral value; the heat of the sun becomes the result of an implied 
volition. In almost all contemporary literature these anthropo- 
morphic analogies are reiterated too insistently, too coherently, not 


‘to be regarded as clues to a whole metaphysical system. 


S 


One must conclude that the writers who use such terminology 
are more or less consciously setting up a constant rapport between 
the universe and the human being who inhabits it. Thus the feel- 
ings of man are made to appear to originate one by one from his 
contacts with the world, and to find in the world their natural 
correspondences, if not their fulfilment. 

Metaphor, which is supposed to express only comparison without 
concealed meaning, always introduces in fact a subterranean com- 
munication, a movement of sympathy—or of antipathy—which 
is its true raison d’étre. As far as comparison is concerned, metaphor 
is nearly always useless, adding nothing new to the description. 
What loss would the village suffer if it were merely ‘situated’ in 
the hollow of the valley? The word ‘crouching’ gives no additional 
information. It does, on the other hand, transport the reader (guided 
by the author) into the hypothetical soul of the village. If I accept 
the word ‘crouching’ I am no longer merely a spectator; I become 
myself the village (for the duration of the phrase), and the hollow 
of the valley functions as a sort of pit in which I seek refuge. 

Taking these adhesive possibilities of the metaphor as their 
stronghold, the defenders of metaphor will reply that it thus pos- 
sesses the advantage of bringing out an element not previously 
felt. Becoming the village—they say—the reader will project him- 
self into the situation of the village, and therefore understand it 
better. Similarly for the mountain: I will depict it better, they 
claim, by stating that it is majestic than by measuring the angle 
at which my sight must be lifted to judge its height. . . . And this 
is sometimes true; but such procedure always implies a more serious 
counterpart. It is precisely this participation that is dangerous, 
because it leads directly to the idea of a hidden unity. 

In truth, one must add, this additional benefit in descriptive value 
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is only an excuse: the true practitioners of the metaphor aim only — 
at the idea of a non-descriptive communication. If they lacked — 
the verb ‘crouch’ they would not even mention the position of ~ 
the village. The height of the mountain would mean nothing to 
them if it did not offer the moral spectacle of ‘majesty’. 


For them such a spectacle never remains entirely exterior. It 
always implies, to one extent or another, a gift received by man. 
The things around us are like the fairies in fairytales, each bringing 
to the new-born babe some future characteristic as a present. Thus 
the mountain may bring me for the first time the feeling of majesty; 
or so it is implied. This feeling would then develop within me and, 
proliferating, engender others: magnificence, prestige, heroism, 
nobility, pride. In turn I would apply these feelings to other objects, 
even of small size (I would speak of a proud oak tree, of a vase 
with noble lines . . .), and the world would become the depository 
of all my aspirations towards greatness, would become at 
once the image and the justification of these aspirations, for all 
eternity. 

It would be the same for each emotion, and in these ceaseless 
interchanges, multiplied to infinity, I would never again be able 
to find the true origin of anything. Was majesty first inside me, 
or outside of me? The very question would lose all meaning. Nothing 
would be left between myself and the world but a sublime com- 
munity of feelings. 

Having acquired the habit, I would easily progress further. Once 
I accepted the principle of this communion, I would speak of the 
sadness of a landscape, of the indifference of a stone, of the 
fatuousness of a coal bucket. These new metaphors furnish no 
appreciable additional information concerning the objects subjected 
to my scrutiny, but the world of things will now have been so 
thoroughly contaminated by my emotions that it will be ready 
henceforth to express any and all feelings and traits of character. 
I will forget that it is I, and I alone, who feel sadness or solitude. 
These affective elements will come to be regarded as the profound 
reality of the material universe, the only reality, supposedly, worthy 
of my attention. 


The problem transcends that of merely describing human con- 
sciousness, using objects as materials, as one might construct a 
cabin from logs. To confuse my own sadness with the sadness 
that I attribute to a landscape, to view this relationship as something 
more than superficial, is to admit, by the same token, that my 
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present life is to a degree predestined; for this landscape existed 
before I came: if it is really sad, it was already sad prior to my 
arrival, and this rapport that I feel today between its form and 
my emotional state must have awaited me since before my birth— 
this particular sadness was therefore always destined for me... . 

So it becomes clear to what a tremendous extent the idea of 
human ‘nature’ is bound up with the vocabulary of analogy. This 
nature, common to all men, eternal and inalienable, no longer 
even needs God to support it. It is sufficient to know that Mont 
Blanc has been waiting for me in the ‘heart’ of the Alps since 
prehistoric times, and with it all my ideas of greatness and purity... . 

Such a nature, moreover, does not belong to man alone, since 
it constitutes the bond between his spirit and things: it is, then, 
a common essence for all ‘creation’ that we are invited to accept. 
_ The universe and I have but a single soul, a single secret. 

Belief in this kind of nature turns out thus to be the very basis of 
Humanism, as generally conceived. So it is not by chance that 
Nature itself—mineral, vegetable, animal—should be the original 
recipient of an anthropomorphic vocabulary. Nature— mountain, 
sea, forest, desert, valley—is at once our model and our heart. She 
is, at one and the same time, within us and outside of us. She is 
neither temporary nor accidental. She paralyses us, judges us, and 
assures our salvation. 


To refuse this alleged ‘nature’ and the vocabulary which per- 
petuates its myth, to consider objects as having only exteriors and 
surfaces, is not—as has been claimed—to deny man; but it does 
require that we reject the ‘pananthropic’ idea contained in traditional 
(if not any other) Humanism. For such a refusal is, in the last 
analysis, nothing else than the logical consequence of asserting 
personal freedom. 

In this cleansing operation, nothing must be overlooked. On 
closer scrutiny, we perceive that it is not only anthropocentric 
(mental or visceral) analogies that must be attacked. All analogies 
are equally dangerous. Perhaps the most dangerous of all are those 
crafty ones in which man is not even mentioned. 

Let us cite some random examples. To find among the clouds 
the form of a horse may still be considered, perhaps, simple des- 
cription entailing no evil consequences. But to speak of the ‘gallop’ 
of a cloud, or of its ‘wind-blown mane’, is no longer an innocent 
process. For if a cloud (or a wave, or a hill) is endowed with a 
mane, if in another passage the mane of a stallion ‘shoots forth 
arrows’, if these arrows . . . etc. The reader confronted with such 
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images will emerge from the universe of forms to find himself 


immersed anew in a universe of meanings. Between the wave and — 


the horse, he will be urged to sense a unified field of deeper 
meaning: wildness, pride, power, untamed fury. . . . The idea of 
any kind of ‘nature’ leads inevitably to that of a nature common 
to all things, that is, a superior nature. Interiorness always leads 
to transcendence. 

The stain widens—from the bow to the horse, from the horse to 
the wave, and from the wave to love. A common nature, to repeat, 
can and must be only an eternal answer to the single question 
forever asked by our Greco-Christian civilization. The Sphinx stands 
before me, questions me, and | do not even have to seek to under- 
stand the terms of the riddle. There is only one possible answer, 
one answer to everything: man. 


Well! To this I say, No. 

There are questions, there are answers—both in the plural. The 
only singularity is that man, from his own point of view, must 
be the single witness. 

Man looks out at the world, and the world does not return his 
glance. Man beholds things and he sees, in our time, that he can 
in reality escape from the metaphysical pact that others have 
signed for him, long ago, and that he can at the same time escape 
from enslavement and fear. That he can . . . that he will be able, 
at least, some day. 

Yet these considerations do not lead him to refuse all contact 
with the world; on the contrary, he makes use of the world for 
material ends. A utensil, as utensil, never has hidden depths; a 
utensil is wholly form and matter—and use. 

Man takes up his hammer (or a stone that he has chosen) and he 
strikes the end of a post that he wishes to drive into the ground. 
While he is using it, the hammer (or the stone) is only form and 
matter: it has weight, a striking surface, an extremity which allows 
a grip. Man then sets down the tool; if he no longer needs it, the 
hammer is now nothing more than an object among objects. Outside 
of its use, it has no meaning. 

And modern (or future) man no longer feels this absence of 
meaning as a lack, or as an emotional distress. Faced with this 
emptiness, he succumbs henceforth to no dizziness. His heart no 
longer requires a hollow place in which to take refuge. 

For, by refusing communion, he also refuses tragedy. 


We may define tragedy as an attempt to salvage, to ‘recuperate’ 
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_ the separation between man and things, and to make of that dis- 


r 


tance a new value. Tragedy is a sort of contest then in which victory 
arises from defeat. It appears thus as the latest invention of 
Humanism struggling to allow nothing to escape from its domain. 
Since the pact between man and things has finally been denounced, 
Humanism saves its empire by declaring immediately a new form 
of solidarity, in which the divorce between man and objects be- 
comes itself the main road to salvation. 

It is still, as it were, a kind of communion, but a painful one, 
forever on the point of achievement and yet always postponed, 
and whose efficacy is proportional to its inaccessibility. It is a pro- 
cedure of reversal, a trap—and a lie. 

Surely it is obvious to what extent this kind of union is a per- 
verted one: instead of seeking the good, it now blesses evil. Misery, 
failure, solitude, guilt, madness: such are the accidents of our 
existence that we are now expected to welcome as the best tokens 
of our salvation. Welcome, not merely accept; for we are supposed 
to nourish them at our own expense while continuing to struggle 
against them. Tragedy wishes neither a true acceptance nor an 
outright refusal. It sublimates the state of disparity. 

Let us analyse, for example, how ‘solitude’ functions. I call out. 
No one answers me. Instead of concluding that there is no one 
there— which would be an observation pure and simple, dated and 
localized in space and time—I decide to act as if someone were 
there, but a someone who, for one reason or another, refuses to 
answer. The silence that follows my outcry is hence no longer a 
true silence; it is now enhanced with content, with depth of mean- 
ing, with a soul—which sends me back at once to my own soul. 
The distance between my call, heard in my own ears, and the 
mute (or even deaf... ) interlocutor to whom it is addressed, 
becomes an anguish; my hope and my anguish then confer meaning 
on my life. Nothing henceforth counts for me except this false 
emptiness and the problems it creates for me. Should I cry out 
longer? Louder? Should I try other words? Again I try. . . . Quickly 
I understand that no one will answer; but the invisible presence 
that I continue to evoke by my calls forces me to utter forever 
into the silence my cry of misery. Soon the sound I emit begins 
to benumb me. As if bewitched, I call out again and again. My 
solitude, exacerbated, is transformed at last by my failing mind 
into a higher necessity, into a promise of redemption. And I must, 
to achieve this, cry out obstinately until death —and all for nothing. 

Following the normal processes of habit, my solitude then ceases 
to appear as merely an accidental or momentary fact of my exis- 
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tence. It becomes part of me, of the whole world: it is our nature 
(again!). It has become, it is now, an eternal solitude. 


Wherever we find distance, separation, duality, or cleavage, we 
also find the possibility of experiencing these as suffering, with 
the subsequent elevation of such suffering to the status of a sublime 
necessity. Such pseudo-necessity is both a path towards a meta- 
physical ‘beyond’ and a door closed against any realistic future. 
If tragedy consoles us today, it also forbids all more solid con- 
quests for tomorrow. Under the guise of perpetual movement, it 
actually paralyses the world in a state of monotonously whirring 
accursedness. There is no longer any question of seeking a remedy 
for our misfortunes, once tragedy sets its sights upon making us 
love our ills. 

Contemporary Humanism thus directs at us an oblique attack, 
and one which threatens to deceive us utterly. Because the salvage 
operation is no longer directed at things themselves, we might at 
first glance be inclined to believe that a rupture between objects 
and man had at least been achieved. We soon discover that this 
is not true: whether the pact is made with things, or with their 
removal from man, it all comes down to the same thing. The 
‘soul bridge’ is still left between things and ourselves; indeed, it 
is even reinforced as a_ result. 

This is why tragic philosophy never aims at eliminating separa- 
tions, but rather seeks to multiply them. Distance between man 
and other men, between man and himself, between man and the 
world, between the world and itself: nothing is left untouched. 
All is torn apart, fissured, split, thrown out of joint. Inside the 
most homogenous objects, as within the least ambiguous situations, 
appears a sort of secret distance. In reality it is only an inner 
distance, a false distance, which is actually an open road, leading 
(once more!) to reconciliation. 


Everything is contaminated. Above all the novel, which is the 
primary domain in our days of the tragic spirit. From women in 
love who become nuns to policemen who become gangsters, in- 
cluding along the way tormented criminals, prostitutes with pure 
souls, righteous men constrained by their conscience to commit 
injustices, sadists motivated by love, lunatics led by logic, the 
typical ‘character’ of the novel must be, above all else, a double 
being. The plot will be ‘human’ to the degree that it is equivocally 


dual, and the whole novel will be regarded as ‘true’ in so far as it 
contains contradictions. 
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It is easy to laugh at this; it is less easy to free oneself from the 
conditioning effects imposed by tragedy on our mental patterns. 
One can go so far as to state that rejecting the ideas of ‘nature’ 
and predestination leads directly to tragedy. There is no significant 

| piece of contemporary literature that does not express at the 
same time the affirmation of our freedom, and the ‘tragic’ principle 
of its abandonment. 

At least two great novels, in recent decades, have presented us 
With two new forms of this fatal complicity, under the names of 
absurdity and nausea. 


Albert Camus, everyone knows, has designated as absurdity 
the impassable abyss that stands between man and the world, 
between the aspirations of the human spirit and the incapacity 

_of the world to satisfy them. The ‘absurd’ is therefore, for him, 
neither in man nor in things, but in the impossibility of establishing 
between the two any rapport other than ‘strangeness’. 

Readers must have noticed, however, that the hero of L’Etranger 
(The Stranger) carries on with the world an obscure kind of con- 
nivance, composed of bitterness and fascination. The relationships 
between this man and the objects around him are in no way 
innocent: ‘absurdity’ constantly leads to disappointment, with- 
drawal, revolt. It would hardly be an exaggeration to argue that 
it is actually things that finally draw the protagonist into his 
criminal act: the sun, the sea, the dazzling sand, the glistening 


knife, the spring gushing from the rocks, the revolver. . . . And, 
as to be expected, the principal role, among these things, is played 
by Nature. 


Nor is the novel written in as neutral or ‘cleansed’ style as the 
first pages might lead us to believe. Instead, only objects already 
burdened with a flagrantly obvious human significance are 
neutralized, carefully, and for moral reasons (thus the mother’s 
coffin, described minutely with respect to the form and depth 
of penetration of its screws). Together with this we discover, more 
and more as the moment of the murder approaches, the most 
revealing classical metaphors, referring directly to man, or imply- 
ing his omnipresence. The countryside is ‘gorged with sunlight’, 
the evening is ‘like a melancholy truce’, the holes in the roadway 
reveal the ‘shining flesh’ of the tar, the earth is ‘blood coloured’, 
the sunlight is a ‘dazzling rain’, its reflection on a shell is a ‘sword 
of light’, the day has ‘cast anchor in an ocean of boiling metal’. . . . 
Without counting the ‘breathing’ of the ‘lazy’ waves, the ‘sleeping’ 
promontory, the ‘panting’ sea and the ‘cymbals’ of the sun... . 
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The central scene of the novel is the perfect image of a painful . 
solidarity. The implacable sun is always ‘the same’, its reflection © 
on the knife blade held by the Arab ‘touches’ the hero’s forehead 
and ‘grinds into’ his eyes. His hand clenches the revolver; he wishes 
to ‘shake’ the sun; he fires repeatedly, four times. ‘And it was like 
four sharp knocks that I had struck upon the door of misfortune.’ 

Thus ‘absurdity’ turns out to be a form of tragic Humanism. It 
is not a recognition of the separation between man and objects. 
It is a lovers’ quarrel between them, which leads to a crime of 
passion. The world is accused of complicity in murder. 

When Sartre. writes (in his Explication de L’Etranger) that the 
Stranger ‘refuses anthropomorphism’, he gives us, as proved by 
the above citations, an incomplete view of the work. Sartre has 
certainly noticed these passages, but prefers to think that Camus, 
‘unfaithful to his principles, is creating poetry’. Could one not 
say, rather, that these metaphors are the real ‘explication’ of the 
novel? Camus does not refuse anthropomorphism, but uses it with 
great economy and subtlety, in order to give it greater weight. 

All of which fits into the pattern, since the real object is, as 
Sartre admits, to show us (in Pascal’s words) ‘the natural misery of 
our condition’. 


What does Sartre’s own novel La Nausée (The Diary of Antoine 
Roquentin) offer us? Ostensibly the author wishes to present strictly 
visceral relationships with the world, avoiding all efforts at des- 
cription (allegedly vain) in order to arrive at a shady intimacy, 
depicted as illusory and yet as something to which the narrator 
cannot imagine refusing to yield: in fact, his primary object seems 
to be to yield to it as much as possible, in order to reach complete 
self-awareness. 

Significantly, the first three perceptions registered near the start 
of the novel all enter through the sense of touch, not through sight. 
The three objects which engender the narrator’s ‘revelation’ are, 
in order, the beach pebble, the door handle, and the Autodidact’s 
hand. Each time, it is the physical contact with the narrator’s hand 
that produces the shock that he feels. Touch does provide in daily 
life, of course, a more intimate sensation than sight: no one fears 
contracting a contagious disease merely by looking at an afflicted 
person. Smell is already more suspect: it implies a penetration into 
the body by the foreign thing. The domain of sight, moreover, 
includes many degrees of perception: form, for example, generally 
appears more certain than colour, which changes with the lighting. 
with the background, with the subject who beholds it. 
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We are not surprised to find therefore that Roquentin’s eyes, 
in this novel, are more drawn to colours—especially to the more 
uncertain shades — than to lines; if it is not touch, it is almost always 
the sight of an uncertain colour that upsets him and brings on the 
‘nausea’. Witness the importance acquired, at the beginning of the 
novel, by Cousin Adolph’s braces, scarcely standing out against the 
blue of his shirt. They are ‘mauve . . . hiding in the blue, but with a 


false humility . . . as if, starting out to be violet, they had stopped 


a 


short without giving up their pretensions. You feel like saying to 
them, “Go ahead, turn violet and let’s get it over’. But 
no, they stay suspended, stubborn in their unsucessful effort. Some- 
times the blue surrounding them slides over and covers them com- 
pletely; for a moment I cannot see them. But it is only a wave; 
soon the blue pales here and there and I see the little spots of hesi- 
tant mauve reappear, spread out, blend together, and turn again 
into the braces.’ But the reader is still left ignorant of their form. 

Further on, in the public gardens, the famous chestnut-tree root 
concentrates within itself all its absurdity and hypocrisy, in its 
black colour. ‘Black? I felt the word collapsing like a deflated balloon, 
emptying itself of all meaning with extraordinary rapidity. Black? 
The root was not black; it was not the colour black that covered 
this piece of wood . . . but rather a confused effort to imagine 
black made by someone who had never seen black, and who, 
unable to stop imagining, had thought up some ambiguous thing, 
beyond all colours.’ And Roquentin adds the commentary: ‘Colours, 
tastes, odours, were never true, never really themselves and nothing 
else.’ 

Colours produce in him, that is, sensations analagous to those 
of touch: they constitute an appeal, followed by a withdrawal, 
then a new outcry, etc. This ‘suspicious’ contact is accompanied 
by nameless impressions, demanding and yet refusing acceptance. 
Colour has the same effect on the eyes as physical contact on the 
palm of the hand: it manifests an indiscreet ‘personality’ (double, 
of course) on the part of the object, a sort of shameful insistence 
which combines a moan, a defiance, and a denial. ‘If . . . objects 
touch me, it is unendurable. I fear entering into contact with them 
as if they were living creatures.’ Colour changes, therefore it is 
alive. This is Roquentin’s discovery: things, like himself, are alive. 

Sounds appear to him as similarly adulterated (except for 
melodies, which do not exist). There remains the visual perception 
of lines; we feel that Roquentin avoids dealing with them. Yet he 
takes exception to this last refuge of coincidence with the self: 
the only lines which exactly coincide are the lines of geometry, 
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the circle, for instance ‘but then the circle does not exist either’. 
We find ourselves once more in a wholly ‘tragi-fied’ universe, 


— 


marked by fascination with disparity, by solidarity with things © 


because they bear within themselves their own negation, by redemp- 
tion (here, accession to self-awareness) through the very impos- 
sibility of reaching a true agreement. We find, that is, the ultimate 
salvaging of all separations, failures, solitudes and contradictions. 

Therefore analogy turns out to be the only descriptive mode which 
Roquentin is willing seriously to consider. Looking at the cardboard 
box containing his ink bottle, he decides that geometry is power- 
less to describe it: to say that it is a parallelopiped is to say nothing 
whatever about ‘it’. On the contrary, Sartre speaks to us of the 
‘true’ sea that ‘grovels’ beneath a thin green film designed to ‘deceive’ 
us, he compares the ‘cold’ light of the sun to a ‘strict judgement’, 
he notes the ‘happy death-rattle’ of a fountain, the leather-covered 
bench of a tram becomes for him a ‘dead ass’ floating adrift, its 
shaggy red plush has ‘thousands of little legs’, the Autodidact’s 
hand is a ‘fat white worm’, etc. We would have to cite each object 
in the book, for they are all deliberately presented in this fashion. 
The most highly figured is, of course, the chestnut-tree root, which 
becomes in turn a ‘black fingernail’, ‘boiled leather’, ‘mildew’, a 
‘dead snake’, a ‘vulture’s claw’, an ‘obese foot’, ‘seal skin’, and 
so on ad nauseam. ... 

Without wishing to limit consideration to this particular, but 
important point of view, we may say that ‘existence’ is characterized 
in Sartre’s novel by the presence of interior distances, and that 
his ‘nausea’ is a painful visceral penchant felt by man for these 
distances. The ‘conniving smile of things’ ends in a grimace: ‘All the 
objects surrounding me are made of the same matter as myself, 
a sort of rotten suffering.’ 

And yet are we not asked to elevate to the status of a higher 
necessity Roquentin’s sad celibacy, his lost love, his ‘botched life’, 
the Autodidact’s sad and ridiculous fate—all these maledictions of 
earthly life? Where, then, is our freedom? Those who would have 
no part in this malediction are threatened openly with the supreme 
moral condemnation of being salauds, real dirty dogs of mankind. 
It is all as if Sartre—who can scarcely be accused of essentialism — 
had, in this novel at least, glorified to the utmost the ideas of nature 
and tragedy. The struggle against these ideas has led, once more, to 
a position that endows them with new strength. 


_Drowned in their depths, man ends by no longer seeing things; 
his role is soon restricted to feeling, in their name, entirely 
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_humanized impressions and desires. ‘In brief, it is less a matter 


of observing the pebble than of moving into its heart and seeing 
the world with its eyes. . . .’.—it is in his study of Francis Ponge 
that Sartre writes these words. Roquentin in La Nausée had already 
said, ‘I was the chestnut-tree root’. The two positions are close: 
the aim is ostensibly, in both cases, to think ‘with’ things and not 
about them. 

_ Ponge himself pays little attention to ‘description’. He doubtless 


realizes perfectly that his texts would be of little use to a future 


a 


archaeologist in reconstructing, from our vanished civilization, a 
cigarette or a candle. Without our daily familiarity with these 
objects, Ponge’s texts based on them would be only beautiful 


‘hermetic poems. 


Instead of descriptions, we get such statements as these: the 
cageot or wicker hamper is ‘dumbfounded to find itself in an 
awkward position’, the trees in spring ‘take credit for being dupes’ 
and release a ‘vomit of greenness’, and that the butterfly ‘takes 
revenge for its long amorphous humiliation as a caterpillar’. 

Is this really ‘taking sides’ with things (Ponge calls his poems 
Le Parti-pris (des choses), representing them ‘from their own point 
of view’? Obviously Ponge cannot delude himself on this point. 
The flagrant psychological and moral anthropomorphism that he 
constantly practises can only have as its aim the setting up of 
a human order, general and absolute. To claim that he speaks 
for things, with them, from their heart, amounts under such con- 
ditions to a denial of their reality, of their opaque presence: in 
this universe peopled by things, things become nothing more than 
mirrors endlessly reflecting man’s own image. Peaceful and 
domesticated, objects look back at man with his own glance. 

Such reflection, in the case of Ponge, is of course far from 
gratuitous. The give-and-take between man and his natural doubles 
comes from an active intelligence, anxious to understand itself 
and to mend its ways. Throughout his subtle pages the most in- 
significant pebble, the least stick of wood, endlessly teaches him 
lessons, expresses his being and judges it, points in the direction 
of progress to be made. Contemplation of the world becomes for 
man a permanent apprenticeship to life, happiness, wisdom and 
death. 

What Ponge offers us, in sum, is a definitive and smiling recon- 
ciliation. It is the same old affirmation of Humanism: the world 
is man. But at what a cost! For if we abandon the moral viewpoint 
of perfectionism, ‘taking sides with things’ (Le Parti-pris des choses) 
is of no further avail to us. If above all, we prefer freedom to 
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wisdom, we are forced to smash all these mirrors so artfully set 
up before us by Francis Ponge, in order to discover, once more, the 
hard dry objects that exist behind them, unpenetrated, and as 
foreign to ourselves as ever. 


Francois Mauriac, who states that he first read Ponge’s poem 
Le Cageot (The Wicker Hamper) on the recommendation of 
Jean Paulhan, must have remembered little of that text when 
he termed Technique du cageot the description of objects 
advocated in my own writings (see Le Figaro littéraire of July 28, 
1956). Or else I must have expressed myself very badly indeed. 

To describe things, in point of fact, requires that we place our- 
selves deliberately outside, in front of, them. We must neither 
appropriate them to ourselves, nor transfer anything to them. 
Admitted at the outset as not being man, they remain always out 
of reach and are not, in the end, to be either accepted in a natural 
alliance or redeemed by suffering. To limit oneself to description 
is obviously to challenge all other modes of approach to objects. 
It entails calling sympathy anti-realistic, deeming tragedy produc- 
tive of madness, and relegating understanding to the exclusive 
realm of science. 

This last viewpoint is certainly not one to be scorned. Science 
is the only honest means available to man for deriving advantage 
from the world around him. But this advantage is only material; 
however disinterested science may be, it is only justified by the 
eventual development of utilitarian techniques. Literature has other 
aims. Only science, however, can claim to know the inside of things. 
The ‘insideness’ of the pebble, the tree, or the snail that Francis 
Ponge gives us, of course, laughs at science (and much more so 
than Sartre seems to think); it represents in no way what is really 
in these things, but only what man can project into them of 
himself. Having observed with a certain amount of rigour the 
behaviour of certain objects, Ponge goes on to construct human 
analogies, speaking of man, always of man, while now and then 
leaning a negligent hand on things. Little does Ponge care that the 
snail does not really ‘eat’ earth, or that the function of chlorophyl 
involves the absorption and not the ‘exhalation’ of carbon dioxide. 
His eye is as careless as his memory of natural science, and his 
only criterion is the truth of the feelings expressed by images of 
this type—human feelings, of course, and human nature, a ‘nature’ 
common to everything! 

The sciences of mineralogy, botany, zoology, on the other hand, 
pursue the knowledge of textures (internal as well as external), 
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their organization, their function and their origin. Yet outside their 
own domains, these disciplines have no further use, except for 
the abstract enrichment of our intelligence. The world around 
us reverts to a smooth surface, without meaning, without soul, 
without values, on which we have no hold. Like the workman 
who lays down the hammer that he no longer needs, we find our- 
selves once more face to face with objects. 


To describe this surface, then, comes down to this: to construct 
its exteriority and independence. I probably have no more to say 
‘about’ the carton of my ink bottle than I would have to say 
‘with’ it; if I write that it is a parallelopiped, I do not claim to 
extract from it any essence, and I claim even less to deliver it 
over to a reader whose imagination will then seize upon it and 
adorn it with multiple colourings—for this is precisely what I 
‘would prevent. 

- The most common complaints addressed against such geometric 
information, that ‘it says nothing to the spirit’, that ‘a photograph 
or a dimensioned sketch would give a better account of the form’, 
etc, are strange objections indeed. Can anyone imagine that I had 
not thought of all that from the outset? Something entirely different 
is at issue. The photograph or the sketch aim only at reproducing 
the object: they are successful in proportion as they give rise to 
as many interpretations (and the same errors) as the model. Formal 
verbal description, on the other hand, is above all a limitation: 
when it says ‘parallelopiped’, it knows that it penetrates into 
absolutely no beyond, but rather cuts short any possibility of 
seeking one. 

To record the separation between an object and myself, the dis- 
tances pertaining to the object itself (its exterior distances, that 
is, its measurements), and the distances between objects; to insist, 
further, on the fact that these are only distances (and not heart- 
rending separations) —all this amounts to taking for granted that 
things are ‘there’ and that they are only things, each limited to 
itself. It is no longer a question of choosing between a happy 
agreement and an unhappy solidarity. Henceforth we refuse all 
complicity with objects. 

But we must refuse first of all the vocabulary of analogy and 
of traditional Humanism, as well as the idea of tragedy and all 
other ideas that lead to a belief in a deeper, or higher, nature of 
man, of things, or of both together. We must refuse, that is, any 
idea of pre-established order. 

In such a perspective the privileged sense is obviously that of 
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sight, particularly sight directed at the outlines of forms (rather 
than at colours, flashes of light, or transparencies). Optical des-_ 
cription is best equipped to render distances, without interference; 
the human glance, in its simplest state, allows things to remain 
in their respective places. 3 

But there are risks. Falling unawares upon some detail, one’s 
glance isolates it, tries to bring it forward; and, sensing failure in 
this attempt, redoubles its efforts, without succeeding either in 
seizing upon the object entirely or in putting it back in its place... .. 
This is close to the ‘absurd’ relationship. Or else contemplation may 
become so heavily insistent that everything starts to waver, to 
give way, to melt together . . . and ‘fascination’ begins, leading 
to ‘nausea’. 

Yet these are lesser risks, and Sartre himself recognizes the 
cleansing power of the visual sense. Disturbed by contact with 
something, by some suspect tactile impression, Roquentin lowers 
his eyes to his hand: ‘The pebble was flat, dry on one side, wet 
and muddy on the other. I held it by the edges, my fingers spread 
apart, to avoid getting dirty.’ And he no longer understands why 
he had been so upset. Likewise, later, as he enters his room: ‘I 
stopped short, because in my hand I felt a cold object which held 
my attention as with some sort of personality. | opened my hand, 
and looked: I was merely holding the handle to the door.’ After- 
wards Roquentin takes issue with colours, for which the eye is 
powerless to exercise its cleansing function: ‘The black tree stump 
refused to go away, it remained there in my eyes, like a piece 
of something caught in one’s throat. I could neither accept nor 
reject it.’ And previously there was the incident of the ‘mauve’ 
colour of the braces and the ‘dishonest transparency’ of the glass 
of beer. 

We must use the means we have at our disposal. Vision remains 
despite everything our best weapon, especially when it is restricted 
to contours. As for its ‘subjectivity’—the principal reproach made 
by the opposition—how does that limit its value? Quite obviously 
there can never be anything except the world as seen from my 
point of view (or that of any man); I shall never know any other. 
The relative subjectivity of my viewpoint serves, indeed, to define 
my situation in the world. I merely refrain from attempting, in 
my turn, to convert this situation into a form of servitude. 

So despite Roquentin’s claim that ‘Sight is an abstract invention, 
a cleansed and simplified idea, a human idea’, it nevertheless 
remains the most efficient working process between myself and 
the world. 
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For efficiency is the real issue. To measure distances, without 
vain regrets, without hatred, without despair, between separated 
things, should permit us to identify what is not separated, what 
is one—since it is false to assert that everything is double. False, 
or_at least questionable. Questionable as far as man is concerned, 
we hope. Already proven false as far as things are concerned: 
for once scraped clean, things relate only to themselves, with no 
chinks or crevices for us to slip into, and without causing us the 
least dizziness. 


One question remains: is it possible to escape from tragedy? 

Today the rule of tragedy encompasses all my feelings and 
thoughts, it conditions me utterly. My body may be satisfied, my 
heart happy, but my conscience remains anxious. | claim that this 
anxiety, this misery, is situated in space and time, like all unhappi- 
ness, like everything in the world. I claim that man, some day, 
will free himself of it. But I have no proof of the future. For me 
also, it is a bet.’ ‘Man is a sick animal,’ wrote Unamuno 
in The Tragic Sense of Life. The bet consists in holding that he 
can be cured, and that if this is true it would be folly to shut him 
up forever in his present sickness and unhappiness. I have nothing 
to lose. The bet, all things considered, is the only reasonable one. 

I say I have no proof. I can detect, however, that the systematic 
tragi-fication of the world in which I live is frequently the result 
of a deliberate intention. This is sufficient, for me, to cast doubt 
upon any proposition tending to set up tragedy as natural and 
definitive. When doubt arises, I cannot do otherwise than seek 
further for a solution. 

Such a struggle—I will be told—is indeed the supreme tragic 
illusion. To try to combat the idea of tragedy is already to succumb 
to it. And it is so ‘natural’ to take refuge in objects. . . . Perhaps. 
But perhaps not. And, if that is true.... 


1 The author here refers to the famous pari de Pascal in which Pascal ‘bets’ 
on the probability of Christian immortality—Translator’s Note. 
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The Possible Prayer 


spe semescemarnee mere ont 


Fox flares not for her 

Nor shall light bloom in tree 

For penniless eyes to see. 

But, whilst the oaks like shadows 
Lie on the steep meadows 

Under dovewing cloud, 

Is time to prepare the shroud 

For her doomed March fear 

To the tune of this possible prayer: 


That fear drop dead before oncoming death. 
Pain be grounded under Christ’s heel 

Whilst still the holy communicant breath 
Tastes bread and wine. That some seashell 
From the home shore be held to the ear 
Now now and by a recognized hand 

The music overlapping the senses’ end 

As the fall of that living wave on the shore 
Overlapped and annulled its following death. 
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Romantic Agonies 


INgIees 


e now have three parts’ of Mr Durrell’s tetralogy, and it 

\ X / may be possible to take a few inadequate, merely three- 

dimensional, bearings; always remembering that in the 
“nature of the case these can be only relatively true, and that Mr 
Durrell’s is a work which sets out, like all Romantic art, to disarm 
this kind of enquiry. There are moments when critics, like priests, 
simply have to prefer their own systematizations to those of the 
creator, arguing that otherwise he will be even more seriously 
misunderstood. The publication of Mountolive brings us to the 
first point where anything useful may be said, however tentative 
and blundering. 

Considered in itself, Mountolive seems to me the best novel in 
the series, though of course it’s hard to discount the pressure of the 
others as one reads it. It goes over the same situation as the other 
two, but provides a lot of new information about the story, some 
of it radically altering the character of previously described persons 
and events. It is a ‘straight naturalistic novel’, with a good deal in 
it concerning political and diplomatic intrigue, a new context for 
the old characters. Mountolive is the British Ambassador, who years 
before had stayed with the Hosnani family, becoming the friend 
of Nessim (later husband to the enigmatic Justine) and the lover 
of Nessim’s mother. Now he finds himself forced to act officially 
against a political organization of rich Copts in which Nessim and 
his brother Narouz play important parts; after many years of 
correspondence, he meets their mother again in wretched circum- 
stances, and, though his social success is great, fails completely 
in his attempt to take up Egypt where he put it down as a young 
man. Mountolive himself, though expertly presented, is less interest- 
ing than the newly significant Narouz, and the altered view of 
Justine and Pursewarden, the novelist. But Mountolive is dis- 
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tinguished from the others by its being uniformly impressive from 
beginning to end, partly, no doubt, because its narrative method — 
involves far less merely rhetorical strain than that of the earlier 
volumes. There the need to produce a various and dazzling texture 
led to bursts of overwriting, which an author so omnisciently in 
love with language would in any case—given the setting —find it 
hard to avoid. (Describing an Arab finger-drum, he will speak of 
is ‘pop and drub’; very satisfying to us, but not to him, and a page 
or two later there will be another finger-drum: ‘gulp and spank’.) 
In the new book there is not this nimiety, and there is a correspond- 
ing gain in control of texture and image: ‘the English of fine breeding 
and polish which carried those invisible diacritical marks, the ex- 
pression of caste’. The earlier novels benefit, of course, by this new, 
luminous strength. 

However, the relation between the books is not merely that each 
reveals new aspects of the others; certainly there are clearings-up 
of mysteries, but it is all much more ambitious than that. From Mr 
Durrell’s prefaces, from his appendices, and from his novelist- 
characters, Pursewarden and Darley, we may cautiously infer some- 
thing of his intentions. He claims that he is attempting ‘classical 
status’: ‘Modern literature offers us no Unities, so I have turned to 
science and am trying to complete a four-decker novel whose form 
is based on the relativity proposition’—three volumes for Space 
and one for Time, the whole thing constituting ‘a morphological 
form one might appropriately call “‘classical’’—for our time’. Mr 
Durrell fears this may sound ‘immodest’, but of course it does not, 
since it is not a paradox but a simple fact that, as Pursewarden 
says, “The classical in art is what marches by intention with 
the cosmology of the age.’ That is why our neo-classic age was 
also the age of deism, and, perhaps, why Greek science and Greek 
tragedy grew up together. The formula doesn’t, in the first instance, 
affect the matter of the book, so that a modern work which is in 
this sense ‘classical’ may perfectly well have as its ‘central topic’ 
‘an invesigation of modern love’. But whatever its central topic, 
a work classical in this sense is at present likely to be, in another 
special sense, romantic; and just as the parallel between deism and 
neo-classicism, though accurate, is of secondary interest only, so 
relativity matters less in Mr Durrell’s work than the presumptions 
and the iconography of romanticism. Pursewarden speaks of his 
‘classic head and romantic heart’; his novels were structurally 
similar to Mr Durrell’s, which is in this way also classic and 
romantic. Let me try to show how romantic myth informs it. 

Justine has a faintly old-fashioned, Huysman-like atmosphere — 
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_neurasthenia, perversion, femmes fatales, a certain sentimentality 


about the artist’s life, some inhibited admiration for cruelty, and 
beneath most of the characters the everlasting arms of some religion, 
usually occult. It was, I hope, pardonable to suppose that we were 
getting an old Agony slightly modernised—Paris transferred, two 
generations late, to Alexandria. But the later books add so much 
that we now have, almost complete, the total, ‘classical’, romantic 
mythology, so that the fin de siécle element takes only its proper 
place in the pattern. This can be seen from the full development 
of Pursewarden. At first we saw him through the slightly envious 
eye of Darley, the narrator—an inferior artist. Little emerged that 
had any bearing upon his gifts, though there was a good deal about 


how maudit, or, if you like, Beat, he was—a born expatriate, a 


drunk, a whoremaster, etc. Now the dossier is fuller, though there 
will probably be more in the last volume about his suicide, at 


" present presumed to have been caused by the discovery of a mistake 


he made in his official capacity by relying too much on the good 
faith of Nessim; but his blind sister is involved somehow, as we 
shall see. So we don’t know all. This blind sister has been his lover, 
a bit of Byronism perhaps meant to indicate a narcissism of the 
sort that sets up an oscillation betwen an artist’s inner and outer 
life that only an Empedoclean suicide can end. The artist’s job 
of providing joy and unity in a world of division, his need ‘to 
bring resolution and harmony into the dying lives around him’, 
require him to ‘submit to despair’. Pursewarden talks and behaves 
like a modern artist synthesized out of all the ‘classical’ elements. 
He despises Darley, for instance, because Darley likes to talk about 
‘the novel’; all works of art are sui generis. He despises the bourgeois 
notion of ‘literature’ (‘the poor bastard is still interested in 
literature’). He mistrusts language, a corrupt medium for com- 
municating intuition. It is Mr Durrell in his own person who says 
‘words kill love as they kill everything else’, but he could easily have 
given this to Pursewarden, with whom he absolutely must agree 
about all the important aesthetic issues. Pursewarden believes critics 
to be useless, comparing the communicated work of art to ‘an 
electromagnetic change which can’t be rationalized’ — sound roman- 
tic doctrine. He believes that ‘Reality . . . is always trying to copy 
the imagination of man, from which it derived’—a sophistication 
of the basic romantic axiom. He regards the life of the artist as 
essentially a progress, necessarily dissipated, from one victory, the 
completed work, to the next, with a period of dangerous, as it were 
post-coital, exhaustion intervening, during which suicide is always 
a possibility. He honours Blake. Finally, like the Tragic Generation, 
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he has to face his end.when young. He is Mr Durrell’s impossible 
central artist, his major man; and he is the key to this book. i 

This is not a cavalier dismissal of Mr Durrell’s own statement — 
that the central topic is modern love. He affirms the traditional 
association of his topic with that of modern art, as when Justine 
outrages Pursewarden by telling him he is hopelessly promiscuous: 
‘for those who love poetry,’ he replies, ‘there is no such thing as 
vers libre’ This remark is profoundly right, and it brings us to 
consider the part of Justine, who on the face of it fits even more 
easily into the modern romantic myth. Among the many new things 
we find out about her, one is of prime doctrinal importance: Darley, 
in the first book, had been wrong in supposing that she was in love 
with him; she was, naturally, in love with Pursewarden, the better 
artist. Justine is often associated with the ‘austere mindless primitive 
Aphrodite’, the goddess who rules over the book, though of course 
she is also a human being, with a queer sexual history, hysterical, 
destructive, intelligent, vulgar at times, and devotedly Jewish. Purse- 
warden himself once calls her ‘a tiresome old sexual turnstile 
through which, presumably, we all must pass’; but this does not 
prevent her from playing a role perfectly familiar to the long line 
of romantic agonists. She is sometimes Cleopatra, sometimes ‘the 
girl-friend of the man whose head was presented on a charger’ — 
Judith, or the Salome with whom Judith is easily confused—and 
her face, at moments, is ‘expressionless as a mask of Siva’. In fact 
she is the classic emblem of the romantic image, and of its suicidal 
cost to the artist. Mr Durrell may not have thought of it in this 
way, I confess; but in so far as three-dimensional criticism can 
be true I think this is; he could not have this sort of character 
without these implications, though, needless to say, the material 
doesn’t look so pointedly doctrinal when you see it in the remarkably 
rich context Mr Durrell has invented for it. 

Finally, one more essential romantic element. The modern 
novelist, if he attempts greatly, is bound by indissoluble indentures 
to some masters, no matter whom he may choose to serve volun- 
tarily. Given Mr Durrell’s theme, his relation to Lawrence should 
be of interest. In fact he makes Pursewarden a devoted though 
critical friend of Lawrence, and disarms us with a postcard from 
disciple to master, in reply to a letter accusing him of hating the 
dark Gods: ‘I am simply trying not to copy your habit of building 
a Taj Mahal around anything as simple as a good f-k.’ This was 
thoughtful of Mr Durrell, but it shouldn’t divert our attention from 
the tremendous Laurentian build-up he gives to Narouz, the brother 
of Nessim. Narouz isn’t even mentioned in Justine, so far as I 
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remember, but later we are given a most careful and memorable 
account of him. He is a farmer, without civility; deformed by a 
harelip but very strong; cruel to servants and camels but extremely 
pious in religion and family relationships; an exultant tamer of 
horses, possessor of a terrible whip, with which he controls men 
and animals. Narouz, at present, dominates the whole work; his 
growing obsession with prophetic religion has made him a political 
menace, and this brings about his death at the end of Mountolive. 
Narouz is an extraordinary achievement, and he is in the book 
primarily because of the romantic need for a genuinely primitive 
figure. In that absolutely primitive act of love which Darley, in 
Justine, observed in a bazaar booth, the male partner was Narouz. 
He abominates literature (in this, the correlative of Pursewarden) 
and has no place in society, being both an outcast and a power like 
_one of nature’s. He is a sort of human St. Mawr, in fact. His slow 
death, a dozen bullets sunk in his body, the ritual peasant mourning 
over him as he lies with the great whip coiled beneath his pillow, 
bring the work to its latest halting-place with an effect of magni- 
ficence previously beyond Mr Durrell’s reach. 

Narouz, then, adds to the classical ‘soupmix’ another indispensable 
romantic herb, it now has the romantic metaphysics, the romantic 
iconography, the romantic primitivism. The novel is, only half- 
secretly, about art, the great subject of modern artists; it offers 
an alternative nature with another physics, highly special and 
highly indeterminate. There remains in the whole book too much, 
for my taste, of the superficial mannerism of ’ninetyish romanticism, 
too much that is merely épatant; but of the size of Mr Durrell’s 
achievement there seems no longer room for reasonable doubt. 
I seem to hear the disagreeable laughter of Pursewarden as | 
publicly confess to having —like many others— badly misjudged this 
work in its early stages. 


BORIS PASTERNAK 


Shakespeare 
(Translated from the Russian by John Coleman) 


Se 


A coaching yard and, rising from the waters 

In terraces, the criminal sullen Tower. 
Horseshoes ring and rheumy bells retort 

From the muffled pile of mourning Westminster. 


Narrow streets: the walls are rich as hops, 
Hoarding moisture in timbers as fat as peat, 
Morose as soot, yeasty as foaming pots, 

As cold as London, lurching as drunken feet. 


In spirals sluggishly falls the snow, 

Catnapping, lax as a loosened belly band 

(While shutters go up and casements clatter to), 
Flocking to smother the sleeping wastes of land. 


A little window, diamonds of lilac grain 

In leaden rims— ‘You can’t tell with this weather. 
Might sleep in the open yet. Or then again... . 
Anyway, on to the barrel. Ho, barber, water!’ 


And, squatting, is shaved and hugs his sides with glee 
At the quips of a gallant whose wit debauch has not stifled 


(Filtering through the wedged stem of his clay 
Murderous trifles). 


But Shakespeare grows bored 

And loses the will to joke. A sonnet— 
Written at night in fire and flawlessly, 
At yonder table, where an acid rennet 
Plunges, pinched in a lobster claw — 
Addresses him thus: 
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‘I must perforce acknowledge 
Your talents, but, O my genius and master, 
Surely you and that dolt on the barrel’s edge, 
Old soapy-snout, appreciate my nature 
Is loftier, lightning-flashed, has more of magic 
Than common mortals? Brief, that I splash with fire 
While you but drench my senses in noisome shag? 


Forgive, my father, my filial scepticism. 

But, sir, my good lord, we are in a public place. 
What should I do with your cronies? Your young pearls 
Thrown to these grunting swine? Sir, grant me space! 


Or read me aloud to that fellow. Nay, sir, why not? 
In the name of all guilds and bills! Five steps, no more, 
Closet with him in the billiard-room, and there... 
Or isn’t applause in the billard-room what you're after?’ 


Nervously toying with a twig of Malaga— 

‘To him? Are you raving?’ — and, summoning mine host, 
Tots up his reckoning: half-pints, a French ragotit— 
And to the door, hurling his napkin at the ghost. 
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Tue Last Tupor Kinc: A Stupy oF EDwarD VI by Hester W. 
Chapman. (Cape. 28s.) 
ELIZABETH THE GREAT by Elizabeth Jenkins. (Gollancz. 21s.) 


The material for compiling a life of King Edward VI is fairly full 
and besides the usual public and private letters and ambassadorial 
statements there is that document, at once so reticent and so explicit, 
the boy King’s diary. All the same, the biography of a child who died 
before completing his sixteenth year might easily depend for its 
interest on speculations and might have beens. Hester Chapman 
in this, her most distinguished book, has surmounted this major 
difficulty; she makes Edward interesting not for what he might have 
been but for what, during his short life, he actually was. 

It is strange, in the light of all the personal evidence about him, 
that the conception of Edward as a sickly little prig has so long 
persisted. My own interest in his character was aroused when I 
saw Holbein’s portrait, now in Washington, of the solid chubby 
two-year-old prince. How did this lively stubborn little chip of the 
old block (the resemblance to Henry VIII is striking) become the 
pitiful wreck we think of? Easily enough, in that age of medical 
ignorance, but the consumption which killed him did not become 
apparent until he had established himself among those who knew 
him as a boy of vigorous character and quick intelligence, potentially 
an able ruler. 

Hester Chapman has done a most useful piece of historical re- 
interpretation here. She has gone through all the available evidence 
which throws light on the life, character and behaviour of Edward 
and made a clear, incisive portrait neither dimmed by sentimentality 
nor padded out by conjecture. She defends him against the charge 
of callousness somewhat unthinkingly made by historians, on such 
evidence as the laconic recording in his diary of his Uncle Somerset’s 
execution. Edward was not recording his inmost thoughts—a most 
unusual thing to do at that time—he was setting down facts in a 
document that would certainly be seen by other eyes besides his 
own. He learnt early, as the high-born children of the Tudor age 
had to learn, to conceal what he really felt. 

Miss Chapman’s careful description of Court life reveals in every 
detail the public and dangerous way in which men in power had 
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_ to live—and the young King, although he never grew to be the man 
in actual power, was bred to that life from the cradle. In this world 
of scheming and intrigue everyone watched everyone else; in the 
draughty palaces, where the rooms all opened out of each other 
and servants and hangers-on swarmed, spying and listening, every- 
where, privacy was unknown. The only privacy a man could find 
was that which he locked in his own brain. 

_ The portraits of Edward—beautifully reproduced in this book— 
show the development of caution as a second nature even in the 
young child. The plumed toddler with his jewelled rattle already 
has a withdrawn look with lowered eyelids; at six years old, his 
soft child’s mouth is tight shut, his eyes are watchful. He knows 
how to keep his own counsel. 

Inside the restrictive bonds imposed by the society in which he 
lived, Edward was high spirited, with a will tigerishly strong, very 
much his father’s son. He was fortunate in his tutors, Ascham and 
Cheke, who knew how to interest him in learning so that his active 
mind had an outlet. It seems probable too that the strength of his 
Protestant fervour arose from this channelling of his energies. Had 
he lived would England have had a Protestant counterpart to 
Philip II, no less fervent, no less crusading? And what would have 
been the effect on European history? 

Miss Chapman fills in the political story and indicates the social 
and economic crises of the times, but she concentrates naturally 
on Edward himself and the men nearest him, who exercised their 
power in his name. The enigmatic Somerset, his boisterous, impos- 
sible brother, the bold, cold, scheming Northumberland, are clearly 
seen in their relation to the child on whose life, in the end, their 
greatness all depended. She does not dramatize events, but her clear 
and almost day to day treatment of the King’s life shows with Grand 
Guignol effect how a whole structure of power so unscrupulously 
and so laboriously built up by the ambitious Northumberland was 
undermined by Edward’s fatal illness. Hence the last convulsive 
intrigues round the dying boy, whose disintegrating body was kept 
alive by stimulants until he had decreed the succession away from 
his sisters to his cousin Jane Grey. Even in this extremity, Edward 
had one fierce flash of the Tudor spirit, when he hectored the 
Lord Chief Justice into obedience to his will. 

In this most intelligent reconstruction of the King’s short life, 
Miss Chapman certainly makes her point, that he was ‘potentially 
at least as remarkable as any of his race’. She does rather more, 
for she makes him also a character in himself and not a mere 
sketch for one that never developed. The production of this hand- 
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some book makes it a pleasure to handle and a joy to read. 

Miss Chapman has brought back into focus the least known of — 
the Tudor sovereigns. Miss Jenkins deals with the best known of ~ 
them. Queen Elizabeth I in her own time was written about and 
speculated about in her own country and in political circles among 
all her neighbours. The material—official, unofficial, authentic, 
dubious, literary, legendary and legal—is vast; it has been turned 
over repeatedly by the scholarly and by the romantic. Hundreds 
of books have been written, but hundreds more will be. But Queen 
Elizabeth is like one of those tourist-ridden places, say Venice, to 
which the most. experienced traveller still returns with pleasure 
and where the perceptive observer will still find something new. 
She is in fact an inexhaustible subject. 

Miss Jenkins’s contribution to our understanding of her is that of 
the novelist who has so often on other occasions impressed us 
with her insight into the characters of women. She has an uncanny 
feeling for the intricacies which link the mind to the body, and she 
presents Elizabeth, at full length and in great detail, as a woman 
in whom mind and body were—certainly not in harmony, but 
very closely related. She traces her unwillingness to marry very 
plausibly to her childhood recollections, not of her own poor 
mother’s death, but of a distraught Catherine Howard screaming 
down the corridors of Hampton Court. It is very possible. But in 
spite of all her advisers said, Elizabeth was also right in the political 
judgement that made her play with many marriages but embark 
on none. 

Miss Jenkins makes a great deal of Elizabeth’s personal 
appearance, her almost incandescent fairness, the beauty of her 
hands, the clearness of her complexion. Certainly she was conscious 
of beauty in herself as she was of beauty in so many other things; 
she loved jewels, scents and flowers. She was warm and loyal 
in her affections, though with curious or calculated lapses into 
fury or agitation; she took genuine pleasure in gaiety and in the 
company of the young. And her mind was quick, deep, subtle, all- 
embracing. Here was someone who, even if she had not had so 
remarkable a political genius, or been in a position to exercise it, 
would have been at any time, in any society, a very remarkable 
woman. 

She was, however, a very remarkable woman at a particular 
time and in a particular society. Therefore the question inevitably 
arises: is it really possible to take Elizabeth the woman out of 
the matrix of politics in which any estimate of her personality 
really has to be embedded? There must be some background to the 
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picture and although Miss Jenkins has worked conscientiously the 
reader does feel from time to time that the portrait lacks a dimen- 
sion. To say this is perhaps to fall into that worst of reviewers’ 
tricks, that of criticizing a book because it is not what it does 
not set out to be. Let me therefore add that if the political back- 
ground is necessarily a little thin and second-hand, Miss Jenkins 
has made exceptionally good use of ballad material to convey 
One of the most important of all Elizabeth’s characteristics, her 
real attachment to her people and theirs to her. All in all, this 
is a vivid and sympathetic study of an infinitely fascinating subject. 
Cc. V. WEDGWOOD 


ALEXANDER’S PATH by Freya Stark. (John Murray. 30s.) 


_ THE LOST WORLD OF THE KALAHARI by Laurens van der Post. (Hogarth 


Press. 18s.) 


Both Miss Stark and Colonel van der Post are by now acknowledged 
masters in their own very different lines of country. Both regard 
travel as a dedicated pursuit, and can bring to it a concentration 
of mind and spirit of which the ordinary mortal, and indeed the 
ordinary writer, is incapable. Both have found the countries that 
most stir their imagination, discovered their favourite mode of 
travel, matured their observation, formed their style. Both possess 
the instinct which guides the travel-writer to the complete union 
of form and content: neither on this occasion has fully achieved it. 

Miss Stark gives us the third instalment, wonderfully illustrated 
like the others, of her journey through the hushed, wave-lapped 
necropolis of Greco-Roman civilization, which stretches in an almost 
unbroken curve from Abydos, on the Hellespont, to Alexandretta 
on the borders of Syria. Here, by deserted bay and headland, the 
monuments of the classical past—tinged with a subtly Asiatic 
quality—lie heaped as thickly as anywhere in the world, and 
still largely untouched by the archaeologist; yet we are warned 
that this book was written with a sense of urgency, before the 
modern road-building programme transforms once and for all the 
face of the land and the tempo of its living. Topographically 
Alexander’s Path retraces some of the ground previously covered, 
but historically it takes up the story exactly where The Lycian 
Shore left off, and its main themes are the Macedonian hero and 
his campaigns during one of the least known phases of his career. 
This is the period which separates the first great victory on Persian 
soil at the Granicus from Issus, fifteen months later. Between these 
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battles Alexander was engaged—apart from slashing the Gordian 
knot—in conducting a successful naval war from the land and 
pursuing diplomatic manoeuvres with the ruling house of Caria 
and its Greek queen, Ada. ! 

Alexander is plainly one of Miss Stark’s most cherished heroes 
and his visionary kingship, which aspired to transcend the age- 
old antagonism of Greek and barbarian, might well in theory 
provide the fitting culmination to this trilogy and to the whole 
tale, in Sefaris’ phrase, of Grecian 

Glories buried in the depths of Asia. 

But of this we hear too little, and there are moments when the 
quest of Alexander’s hypothetical marches and counter-marches 
along the wild Lycian valleys, becomes an arid theme. No longer 
drifting sea-borne, solitary, suspended in time, as in The Lycian 
Shore, Miss Stark has learned more Turkish, talks and mixes freely, 
and journeys indefatigably by jeep, mule and on foot, so that this 
book is more factual and assertive in tone than its predecessors. 
Yet the effect is never monotonous; her approach to experience 
always leaves room for the inspired digression, which may turn 
out more rewarding than the main theme. In these landscapes 
the alien present seems constantly dwarfed by the past. “Were 
they men like us who built these things?’ the Turkish elders, who 
inhabited vanished Selge, would ask her repeatedly. Certainly the 
finest passages in her book are those written in contemplative 
mood, inspired by the silence of temple and tomb, as they sink 
slowly back into the stone from which they rose. 

If Miss Stark’s gaze rests serenely on the classical world, Colonel 
van der Post, whose portrait photographs sometimes suggest a 
twentieth century Ancient Mariner, travels with a still more faraway 
look in his eye. He describe here the expedition he undertook to 
satisfy a longing which has oppressed him for almost the whole of 
his remembered life, to discover the lost aboriginals of his native 
land (and at a deeper level, one may suppose, to recapture a lost 
innocence and a sense of union with nature). This vanished people 
were the Bushmen, the diminutive hunters, who during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were remorselessly ground out 
of existence between the invasions of the Bantu from the north 
and the Europeans from the south, until finally they fled from their 
hunting grounds and took refuge in the sands and creeks of the 
Kalahari Desert. The Bushmen have an apricot-coloured skin, as 
creased as a deflated balloon,’and are said to be capable of storing 
up reserves of food within the body, so that during a good hunting- 
season their buttocks stand out so far you can stand a bottle of 
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_ brandy on them. They are runners, hunters and archers of fabulous 


ais 


powers, delight in dancing and music, and have created rock- 
paintings which can stand comparison with those of Lascaux and 
Altamira. 

Colonel van der Post’s books have always displayed an evident 
mastery of the life of action—skill in leadership, reconnaissance, 
organizing ability, knowledge of the risks involved—combined 
with an extreme sensitivity in his human relations and a powerful, 
though far less controlled, awareness of the forces which lie hidden 
within man and nature in Africa. These contrasts stand out par- 
ticularly strongly in The Lost World, where he tells his story on 
three distinct levels, the quest itself, the financial and human prob- 
lems involved in organizing it, and the historical and ethnological 
description of the Bushmen. The first of these is by far the most 
impressive. The search through the deserts and marshes of the 
Kalahari is a superb sequence, which blends the roving imagination 
of the writer with the minute concentration of the hunter in a 
manner of which scarcely any living British writer is capable. 
However the expedition, modest though it was, had to be paid 
for out of its film and television rights and so had to include a 
cinematic expert, and besides this the party was constantly working 
against time. The resulting tension between author and film 
director, and the suspense as to whether, once the Bushmen had 
been found, their speech, music, dancing and paintings could be 
successfully recorded and filmed provide a sub-plot hardly less 
dramatic than the main theme. 

On the debit side one must set the author’s weakness for por- 
tentous musings, which sometimes betray him into the pathetic 
fallacy or the inflated simile: 

The dawn came up fast, with its light breaking over the vast 
plains like wave after wave of some multitudinous sea incarna- 
dine. 

And when he sets out to describe the Bushmen, it needs no expert 
to recognize that he overloads them with all the familiar virtues 
of the noble savage, though it seems unfair to criticize, as some 
have done, so gifted a prose-writer for not turning in an anthropolo- 
gist’s field report. His approach, in fact, is unashamedly romantic 
and his search is dominated all along by a highly coloured vision 
of the characteristics which this lost age of innocence should 
possess. As an adventure-story the book is a spell-binder, which 
at the same time requires an act of faith if it is to be read in any 


other light. 
IAN SCOTT-KILVERT 
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THE MIDDLE AGE OF Mrs ELIOT by Angus Wilson. (Secker and War- 
burg. 18s.) 

Tue Cautious Heart by William Sansom. (Hogarth Press. 13s. 6d.) 

A Toy Epic by Emyr Humphreys. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s. éd.) 


Angus Wilson’s third novel is more carefully written than its pre- 
decessors, and while it is full of brilliantly observed social types, 
drawn with broad, cruel strokes that are comic in their accuracy, 
the slightly superficial glitter which he can produce so successfully 
is on the whole subordinated to a serious treatment of a fascinating 
theme. His inventiveness, his taste for literary pastiche, often 
spill over in exaggerations and approximations, most of them 
funny; but his is a tough, vigorous talent which can accommodate 
these outbursts within the general scheme. The importance of his 
subject, and his sympathetic, even earnest attitude towards it, are 
never forgotten. The Middle Age of Mrs Eliot is long and cunningly 
contrived; perhaps, in a sense, it is Angus Wilson’s first novel. 

Meg Eliot’s husband is killed suddenly, pointlessly, in an accident. 
At about the same time her brother learns that the man on whose: 
personality he has based his own life is about to die of cancer”. 
Neither sister nor brother is religious; Mr Wilson examines tlae 
contrasted methods they adopt to face this most exacting of yall 
tests for the humanist. The woman is the more lost. She is conceijved 
as a projection into modern life of those high-spirited, cle:ver, 
ambitious, supremely civilized heroines in fiction whom «she 
admires: Isabel Archer, for instance, and Emma Woodhouse. AVter 
leading a self-consciously sheltered life, Meg finds herself an ‘im- 
pecunious widow; she rallies, and sets out defiantly, still self- 
conscious, to conquer modern society from a less privileged posittion. 
Mr Wilson demonstrates that her civilized qualities are insufficient 
to support her; they lead her into error, and she breaks down. 

It must be said that Mr Wilson’s literary attitude towards his 
heroine prevents her from coming to life in her own right, from 
quite making sense as a character. One does not know, whether 
to take her as spiritually descended from Emma and Isabel Archer, 
or as rather ridiculously modelling herself on them, Like many 
figures in Mr Wilson's more overtly satirical fiction, she is patently 
constructed from literary rather than from actual sources: a 
touch of Mrs Dalloway’s complacency, another of Isabel Archer’s 
dignity and dash, a drop of Emma’s wit, so dangerously near 
vulgarity. The author cannot resist using her as a medium for 
criticism of his favourite writers. Thus the beginning of the novel 
which shows Meg as a successful hostess and committee woman, 
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_is oddly out of focus: the world described, with emphasis on ‘top 


people’ and taste, resembles the women’s magazine conception 
of gracious living more than any reality. I suspect that Mr Wilson 
hurried through this part; it is certainly unconvincing, and estab- 


_lishes Meg as more trivial a figure than he may have intended. 


Ww 


After the tragedy, however, the book changes; the account of her 


‘stay with the Consul and his wife is excellent, and from then on 
the narrative acquires a density, an accumulative power which 


Carries it over occasional lapses. The part concerning Meg’s con- 
ventional friend Jill, transfigured by hate of her son-in-law, is 
beyond praise. 

After her breakdown—when spirit, courage, curiosity, taste have 
failed— Meg goes to stay with her brother, who has sought refuge 
from his own grief in self-discipline and a mildly cranky asceticism. 
That one cannot quite believe in his philanthropic market garden 
does not, I think, much matter; the set-up is imagined so intensely 
by Mr Wilson that one is forced to accept it. The actual end of 
the book is somewhat inconclusive; but before this the author 
establishes a relationship between the brother and the sister which 
is moving, subtle and profound. Here a dimension is added to 
the book and to Mr Wilson’s talent. I cannot regret, as some have, 
the slight softening of his satire in this novel; such subsidiary 
characters as Lady Pirie and Else have more depth than any figures 
in his earlier work, but are not less funny for being represented as 
genuinely likeable or pathetic. One might have guessed that Mr 
Wilson would not for long remain content with his first bright, 
ruthless, two-dimensional manner as a vehicle for his intelligence. 
Here he takes a step away from it, and some of his admirers 
may begin to panic. Hitherto entertainingly destructive, he is now 
approaching a constructive attitude. Of course he has not been 
wholly successful, but surely this is a move in the right direction? 
For he is still entertaining. 

William Sansom’s conception of the novel is apparently the 
reverse of Mr Wilson’s. The latter needs a broad framework into 
which to cram the material for several stories; Mr Sansom starts 
from a tiny point—a flaw in an urban romance, an impasse partly 
social, partly psychological, partly emotional, but almost inex- 
pressible—and, smoothly and carefully, like someone blowing up 
a balloon, expands it until it floats away, a novel. This feat is 
always something of a tour de force; it would be wrong, however, 
to suggest that Mr Sansom’s novels are padded-out short stories. 
On the contrary, his novels often have slighter themes than his 
stories, and in order to prove how formidable a ‘slight theme’ 
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can be he needs the room and time afforded by the longer genre. 
The theme of The Cautious Heart is slight indeed: a lover's jealousy 
of his mistress’s scapegrace, platonic, boringly dependent male : 
friend. Yet it is just this sort of complication which does, in life, 
threaten relationships; a tenuous, illogical irritation, which cannot 
be analysed dramatically and is therefore the more destructive. 
As in his other novels, Mr Sansom relishes a subject which challenges 
his subtlety; every nuance of the situation, its comic and pathetic 
implications, are established without undue emphasis. The stylish, 
mannered writing excels, as always, in describing those common- 
place sights and negative emotions which, because they are so 
ordinary and so pervasive that in life they are taken for granted, 
seem excitingly eccentric when encountered in a book. It is a 
distinction of Mr Sansom’s personal vision that he treats the trivial 
as though it were exotic. The danger of this characteristic is that, 
sometimes, he seems to be making too much of too little; its — 
reward, that by drawing attention to the usual but away from 
the obvious, he provides his readers with a series of small, but 
satisfying, rediscoveries. 

A Toy Epic is a short, packed, poetic novel. To chart the growth 
from boyhood to early manhood of his three Welsh heroes, Emyr 
Humphreys uses a system of alternating monologues which in- 
evitably recalls The Waves. Virginia Woolf neither aimed at nor 
achieved a very clear distinction between her speakers, but after 
a slight initial confusion Mr Humphreys establishes the clergyman’s 
son, the bus-driver’s son and the farmer’s son as independent 
characters socially, temperamentally, intellectually and spiritually, 
although all three reveal themselves with the author’s voice. Within 
a brief space, and by invisible means, this novel conveys the mystery, 
excitement and sadness of that period when the passage of time 
itself is a major, almost perceptible element in life; the suspense of 
growing up is miraculously suggested. An unpretentious book, 
it should be read more than once to be fully appreciated; it has 
those qualities of vitality, lyricism and intensity associated with 
Welsh writing, but is free of the faults (self-conscious whimsy, 
for example, and depressingly Rabelaisian extravagence) which so 
often accompany them. It is, in fact, restrained and uninhibited at 
the same time. FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


THE KiNG Must Dir by Mary Renault. (Longmans. 16s.) 


Miss Renault’s imaginary reconstruction of the early life of Theseus 
is most readable and ingenious. The writing is clear, rapid and, in 
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a quick competent way, distinguished. There are enough invented 
incidents and characters to justify the title ‘a novel’, and the 
reader will also be interested and often fascinated by Miss Renault’s 
various dispositions of archaeology and explanations of pre-history. 

Her story begins with the boyhood of Theseus in Troizen and 
with the mystery of his parentage. Is he the son of Aigeus or of 
Poseidon or, in some strange way, of both? There follow some 
very original versions of his adventures on the way to Athens and 
in the course of this part of the book one of the main themes is 
developed — that of the Great Goddess and of the matriarchal system 
in general. Theseus becomes the ‘King’ of Eleusis—his duties being 
to go to bed with the Chief Priestess and to be killed at the end of 
the year, so as to make way for a successor. Theseus evades the 
second of these obligations by going to Athens where he is finally 
recognized as heir to the throne by Aigeus. Nearly all the rest of 
the book is concerned with his exploits in Crete, where he, as a 
volunteer, with his band of conscripted young Athenian boys and 
girls, spends some years as a successful bull-fighter (or ‘Bull-dancer’). 
The period is that just before the earthquake and fire which, it 
is assumed, destroyed the famous labyrinth. Cretan civilization, 
though apparently powerful, is already decadent, and the young 
Greeks of the bull-ring not unnaturally feel themselves superior 
to those who have temporarily enslaved them. Theseus kills the 
Minotaur—who is just the unpopular and unpleasant son of King 
Minos—and escapes with Ariadne, Priestess of the Mother Goddess, 
and his companions at the time of the great earthquake. Ariadne 
is abandoned on Naxos for reasons which are most ingeniously and 
brilliantly worked out, and Theseus returns to Athens where, by 
failing to change the colour of his sails, he causes his father’s death. 
Here the story ends. The achievements of Theseus as a statesman 
and his grief for Hippolytus are in the future. 

The story is told with zest and excitement. There is a fine sporting 
and dramatic tone to the bull-dancing episodes and the band of 
young people who are involved in it all might be heroes or heroines 
in some boys’ own paper. They contrast admirably with the 
decadent, pleasure-loving but powerful Cretans. In the religious 
(it is too early in history to say ‘political’) background also one 
is made to feel the contrast between a kind of clarity and brilliance 
which will come one day from Athens and those ‘dark’ forces of 
the old ‘female’ dispensation. To my mind the best piece of writing 
in the whole book is that which describes the Bacchic festival at 
Naxos. There is a kind of mixture of piety, evil, excitement, 
weariness and horror which is intensely moving and also convincing. 
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I was less convinced by the representation of the main theme— 
‘the King must die’. Even Miss Renault’s great skill does not succeed 
in making us see anything inevitable about the death of Aigeus. — 

Indeed, exciting and brilliant as much of the story is and much 
as I admired the skill of thé story-teller, at the end of it I could 
not feel wholly satisfied. Is it, perhaps, that Miss Renault has tried 
to do either too much or too little? There are times when she 
seems to be attempting the important and profoundly interesting 
task of understanding what really lay behind the archaic smile— 
what, in fact, was the birth of our civilization; and at other times 
she seems to be content either with a good story or a plausible inter- 
pretation of a piece of legendry. Personally I felt distrustful of 
this sentence of explanation in the ‘Author’s Note’: ‘If one examines 
the legend . . . a well-defined personality emerges. It is that of a 
lightweight; brave and aggressive, physically tough and quick; 
highly-sexed and rather promiscuous; touchily proud, but with a © 
feeling for the underdog; resembling Alexander in his precocious 
competence, gift of leadership and romantic sense of destiny.’ 

I would myself dispute some of this. In the legend Theseus is 
not, I should say, ‘aggressive’. He is not particularly ‘highly-sexed’ 
or ‘promiscuous’ or ‘touchily proud’. He does not at all resemble 
Alexander. However Miss Renault is, of course, entitled to her own 
views. Nevertheless it seems to me that neither her views or mine 
are important. We cannot in fact know ‘the real’ Theseus. But an 
artist can make him stand for something real and thus throw light 
both on the world in which he dimly existed and on our own 
world. Miss Renault seems to me to have created something which, 
though it may be called ‘a well-defined personality’ in modern 
terms, does not often transcend these terms. And it should transcend 
them, because we are not yet in our own stream of history. 

REX WARNER 


THE NExT Worn by Thomas Blackburn. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 


IN FIRES OF NO RETURN by James K. Baxter. (Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 


THirD Day Lucky by Robin Skelton. (Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d.) 


SELECTION by A. S. J. Tessimond. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 


Out OF THE WoRLD AND BACK by Andrew Young. (Hart-Davis. 
12s. 6d.) 


Since Mr Blackburn’s strange and promising first book (published 
seven years ago in the Hand and Flower Press pamphlet series), he 
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has seemed to me rather bogged down in the less attractive features 
of his distinctive style. Rhetoric, violence, rummagings among the 
libido, a thumping iambic line—these things in his last book were 
insufficiently articulated by subject-matter or had failed to find 
‘Strong enough myths. Some of the same faults may be found in 
the present collection: 
7 At least I think it comes, the striken vision 

Which penetrates the foliage of a dream, 

From fire and sword, the voltage of disaster 

Which shocks us through the landscape as we scream. 

For all their ostensible energy, these metaphors are perfunctory, 
and the reader gallops from line to line seeking in vain the ex- 
perience the figurative language is supposed to illuminate. But 
such passages are comparatively rare, and Mr Blackburn has in 
.this book discovered themes and symbols which take him to the 
brink of very good verse indeed—in the poems about jealousy, 
for instance. I say ‘to the brink’ because though his intentions are 
immensely ambitious, he does not quite give us the clinching 
argument of the best poetry: for example, in “The Lucky Marriage’ 
and ‘Ulysses’ something precise is left unsaid, fine pieces though 
these are. Perhaps it is outward experience which is lacking, the 
experience of affairs which made sense of Yeats’s rhetoric. Certainly 
when these poems have to deal with facts and objects they extend 
their range and authority, and one would wish that a poet of such 
power could find more interest in the preoccupations of, say, the 
’thirties. His imagination and invention could stand any amount 
of fresh challenge. 

Mr Baxter is a New Zealand poet who makes his first appearance 
in this country, and one gathers that the present volume is in the 
nature of a ‘selected poems’. It shows the remarkable progress of a 
strong and by no means provincial talent. The earlier poems are 
sometimes rather commonplace, with too obviously poetic phrases, 
like an avalanche’s ‘giant laughter’, but they have a sense of 
narrative, an apprehension of people, a sharpness about place, that 
rescues them from the conventional. The second section of the 
book is more experimental and various: with one exception the 
poems are cast into impersonal forms (the ballads, the Hardyesque 
anecdote), and one at least, the excellent ‘Lament for Barney 
Flanagan’, sounds a note unheard in this country for a long time: 

Barney Flanagan, ripe for a coffin, 

Eighteen stone and brandy-rotten, 

Patted the housemaid’s velvet bottom — 
‘Oh, is it you, Mr Flanagan?’ 
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The last poems return,to a personal world, and use the landscape 


| 


§ 
- 


of New Zealand and the state of marriage for a series of intensely — 


serious, extremely individual poetic statements. All these poems 
have a high quota of interesting language and ideas: 
In the abandoned, early world 
Of rock and sun, where peeled boys tussle 
Awkward in their skins, among 
Dazzling friendship of seawater, 
And bearded mussels gape to the tide, 
Observe them, not-yet-made, 
These younger, abler colonists 
Whom summer holds against her tongue, 
Pips on an iron spoon. 

But none of them, I think, quite adds up to the successful whole 
its incidental felicities would seem to warrant, none of them could 
be removed from the book and be presented as true earnest of 
Mr Baxter’s achievement. Pound, Auden, Barker—that this poet 
can be seen to be assimilating these and other influences rather 
suggests that he is far from the end of his development and that 
we may expect from him still better things. 

Mr Skelton’s book is superior to his Patmos and other Poems, 
which, indeed, was a first collection which I thought deserved little 
mercy. Several of these new poems have an interesting originality 
of conception (‘The Ball’, ‘The Lines’), others contain passages of 
good observation: 


We melted down remnants of armies in the tin cup 
shoved in the red of the fire, and chalked a spoon, 
and poured the thin grey spelter in the spoon; 
new, it shone like silver pocked by rain... 


And, certainly, as the author claims in his prefatory note, the 
book has a wide range of manner. But even in the more direct and 
simple poems something gets in the way of the poetic statement— 
an inability to make a reasonable point, or a wish to be more 
profound than the machinery warrants. In the intenser pieces Mr 
Skelton’s power to write English and to cast his verse into any 
convincing rhythmical form quite often deserts him: 


Though we have rung 
her black long box to clay and have heard ash 
to ash and dust to dust, there is not one 
of all the verses we have grief to say 
summing her days up, nor any name 
her burial day is called. 
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Quite plainly, one of Mr Skelton’s drawbacks is that he is too 
slapdash. 

A word about two other books. Mr Tessimond’s volume is 
fastidious to the point of neurosis. Above its first section appears 
the legend ‘1947-1957’ —and then follow fourteen short poems. The 
other parts contain very filleted selections from his two previous 
collections. Yet enough is here for a decided poetic personality 
to emerge—a shy, urban and nocturnal creature of erotic mishaps. 
These extremely well-turned pieces all make their wry or ironic 
or melancholy point with the least possible fuss, and few books of 
verse appear these days which are so consistently readable and 
enjoyable. It is a pity that this volume does not fully represent the 
promising young contributor to ‘New Country’ and ‘New Signatures’ 
who added a true and distinctive note to the verse of that 
period. | 

Canon Young’s book consists of two long poems, one of which, 
‘Into Hades’, was first published in 1952 and now appears in a 
revised and less awkward version. The other poem is of a similar 
nature—the account of a visionary journey, written in a rather 
dry blank verse and with a curious tone of naivety not untinged 
with humour. Occasionally there is a flash of description which 
recalls Canon Young’s previous work, and sometimes the laconic 
style tightens into a moving passage, but on the whole one needs 
to have a special sympathy and taste to appreciate this poet’s 
adventurous essay into a new Style. ROY FULLER 


THE LETTERS OF RAINER MARIA RILKE AND PRINCESS MARIE VON THURN 
UND TAxIs. Translated and edited by Nora Wydenbruck. (The 
Hogarth Press. 30s.) 


Rilke was a man who never completely stepped out of his own 
loneliness. In the same way that, as Eliot has said, ‘Baudelaire 
attracted pain’, Rilke attracted solitude. It was not that he lacked 
friends and admirers, but rather that none of his relationships quite 
succeeded in penetrating his essential aloneness. This kind of isola- 
tion is unique, even in a poet, for most writers are a mixture of 
gregariousness and loneliness and each compensates for the other; 
but most writers also seek a confidante, a person to whom they can 
tell everything. Usually they fail to find one and so their work 
contains all their confidences generalized and impersonalized. 
Rilke shared this desire to reveal the secrets of his inner life, but 
some impediment in his character always prevented him from 
making a close and immediate contact with other people. However, 
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‘this personal impoverishment enriched his poetry and he is the 
supreme example of the poet of inwardness. Everything that he 
saw, felt and heard, was drawn into his inner world and there 
transformed; by the act of making new images he avoided total 
introspection. H. E. Holthusen has called him ‘the patron saint, 
guardian and interpreter’ of the loneliness of modern man, for 
Rilke suffered in his own life the torment of a widely-felt unease. 
This alone would make him an important figure for us today. 

These letters, exchanged between Rilke and the Princess Marie 
von Thurn und Taxis, cover a period of seventeen years, between 
1909 and 1926. They were formative years for Rilke for during 
them he was writing some of his greatest poetry, including the 
first two Duino Elegies. In the Princess he found a perfect corres- 
pondent, a friend from whom nothing need be concealed. Letter- 

writing is a delicate and difficult art and demands reciprocity, a 
mutual activity between writer and reader. The best letters are 
always those written for the most sensitive recipient, and in the 
practice of writing letters Rilke found a method of contact which 
was denied him in most of his personal relationships. If he was 
not able, in the cant phrase, ‘to come out of himself’ entirely with 
the Princess, at least he was able to reveal his inner world to her. 
He felt a complete confidence in her and as he says in one of his 
earliest letters to her, ‘In being permitted to meet you, I have 
experienced one of those things which appear later as though they 
had been preordained’. 

In writing these letters Rilke was able to satisfy his need to be 
loved without being possessed; he was also able to be a source of 
consolation to the Princess. He wrote to her in 1911, ‘If you think 
that this condition of mine could be a help in what makes you 
sad and anxious, then call me without fail’. I think that she met 
in him a counterpart of her own feminine sensibility; yet there was 
little passive narcissism in their relationship. 

Most of Rilke’s varying and violent moods find expression here. 
Nothing is omitted and we witness every subtle fluctuation of 
feeling, from complete desolation (‘Hardly have I made a little 
flower-bed somewhere, when the turgid flood rises again, submerges 
it and leaves it desolate’) to doubt (‘Sometimes I think that what 
is possible between two human beings cannot at bottom amount 
to very much’) to rare exaltation when he says of Toledo, ‘One 
cannot describe it to anybody, it is perfectly ordered, now I under- 
stand the legend according to which God, when He took the sun 
and put in in its place on the fourth day of creation, set it exactly 


above Toledo’. 
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OUR JANUARY NUMBER contains four articles concerned with the Crisis on 
the Left. These are led off in a politico-literary statement by Paul Ignotus who 
is President of the Society of Hungarian Writers in Exile. Next, Philip Thody, 
in an article on Jean-Paul Sartre’s politics, asks whether this French writer is a 


fellow-traveller or not... . 


LITERATURE AND THE ARTS are discussed by J. Bronowski, J. G. Weightman, 
Charles Tennyson, Rayner Heppenstall (who does The Month), and others. 
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Byron and Baudelaire by Paul West, and on John Betjeman by Bernard Bergonzi. 
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ant, perhaps, the fact that any poetry book may be a Choice helps 
to prevent publishers from being too downhearted about accept- 
ing MSS from poets. As for Poetry Book Society members, for 
the mere published price of the books they get not only the 
Choices, but also the quarterly Bulletin, an annual check-list of 
new poetry, and a very satisfactory sense that they are helping 
to get poetry published and read. You can join the Society for 
a year by sending £2 2 0 (or 6 dollars) to 
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4 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1—which, incidentally, 
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But the most fascinating letters are those in which Rilke speaks 
‘with complete honesty of the pain and anxiety inherent in the 
making of poems. He knew how one success can never be repeated, 
that ‘one has to begin again, right from the beginning’. He also 
recognized the moral implications and responsibility, something 
far more profound than mere ‘engagement’, of the artist’s vocation: 
in 1910 he wrote ‘deep down in life itself something is moving, 
‘my soul is about to learn something, it is starting from new 
beginnings—and what pleases me most is to find it so humble’. He 
also had a passion to know and to understand—‘If one had only 
studied more, dear God, I would like to read everything at the 
same time, and yet I only remember the smallest part’. 

There is much too here about Rilke’s central preoccupation, the 
relation between subject and object, the capacity of the human 
mind to comprehend reality. Like Yeats, he desired a complete 

‘vision where all inquiry might be set aside; ‘Oh, that One might 
come to concentrate me as a burning-glass concentrates the sun- 
light diffused in space!’ he wrote from Paris in 1915. 

The Princess’s own letters are always adequate to Rilke’s moods 
and ideas. Even when she could not fully understand him, she 
could always sympathize. She was able at least to step over the 
threshold of his insulated world and, in some senses, she needed 
him as much as he needed her. 

Illuminating, enchanting, tormented — these are the adjectives I find 
myself wanting to use about this correspondence. Yet the mystery 
of Rilke’s own personality and imagination still remains unsolved; 
so many questions stand unanswered. What was the cause of the 
barrier between Rilke’s passionate awareness of the sensuous world 
and his need to draw all worlds into his own mind? What precisely 
were his religious convictions and experiences? One cannot be sure 
of the answers. But what is quite certain is that Rilke was one of 
those poets who present, as if for the first time, an aspect of life 
itself —the terror at the heart of man’s wish to communicate. These 
letters which he and the Princess wrote to each other form them- 
selves into a kind of mosaic. The complete picture is like many 
Byzantine mosaics between the eighth and the twelfth centuries: 
hands are lifted to clasp or to bless, yet they never quite touch. 
But the very gesture of wishing to make contact is itself a sign 
of hope. ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
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THE af Compass by Edward B. Partridge. (Chatto and Windus. 

258. 

JOHN FoRD AND THE DRAMA OF HIS TIME by Clifford Leech. (Chatto 
and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 
‘THE CHANGELING by Rowley and Middleton. Edited by N. W. 

Bawcutt. (Methuen. 18s.) 

Professor Partridge has written a valuable book on Jonson’s use 
of imagery in his three masterpieces and in the three plays which 
were termed his dotages, but which are certainly better than any 
of the plays of Shaw’s last period. He has learnt from Rosemond 
Tuve to avoid the mistakes into which some critics of imagery are 
prone to fall, and he demonstrates the way in which Jonson 
deliberately used imagery for dramatic purposes. One can learn 
from his imagery a lot about the plays and very little about 
Jonson the man. 

Jonson was the most learned dramatist of his age—perhaps of 
any age—and he had an acute sense of decorum. When, therefore, 
he breaks decorum, we may be sure it is done with a purpose. In 
speaking of Volpone, for example, Mr Partridge suggests that 

This violation of decorum has a radical effect on the tone because 

it is so bare-faced and direct that it shocks us by its shamelessness. 

Sometimes the indecorum is ludicrous, as a combination of the 

great and the low is likely to be. Always it is ironic. . . . Such 

a compound of the satiric, the ludicrous, and the ironic is comic, 

but not purely comic. 

This passage is brilliantly illustrated by an analysis of several scenes 
in the play. In Volpone’s opening speech the perversion of his 
attitude is shown by his use of religious imagery in speaking of his 
gold. Mr Partridge compares the opening speech in Marlowe’s 
Jew of Malta: he might have contrasted the more direct attack 
on gold in Timon of Athens. Throughout Volpone, and in The 
Alchemist too, money is ‘sexualized’, and this is an effective way 
of showing the perverted nature of a society in which money is 
regarded as the chief good. 

Mr Partridge analyses Epicoene in the same way, and argues 
that Jonson is concerned with deviations from the norm, mainly 
with regard to sex. A somewhat masculine woman, for example, 
calls a boy ‘innocent’ because he refuses to dress up in her clothes. 
Mr Partridge comments: ‘To be sophisticated (as opposed to inno- 
cent) apparently means to be quadri-sexual: a man to both men 
and women, and a woman to both women and men.’ Jonson would 
have learnt nothing from the Wolfenden report. 

The chapter on the last plays and the concluding chapter are 
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more perfunctory, though Mr Partridge has some valuable remarks” 
on the nature of satiric comedy. (e.g. ‘A comic writer such as_ 
Shaw or Jonson says what he means by not saying what he means > 
and frequently by saying the opposite of what he means.’) Although | 
we may regret the absence of chapters on Jonson’s other good 
plays— Every Man in his Humour and Bartholemew Fair—the book 
as a whole contains some excellent criticism of Jonson’s comedies, 
worthy to stand beside, if not to supersede, that of L. C. Knights. 

Several critics have been attracted to Ford in recent years from 
Sergeaunt (1935) to Davril (1954) and Oliver (1955), and there 
is the famous, if wayward, essay by Mr T. S. Eliot; but Professor 
Leech’s new study is a good introduction to the subject. He is 
aware of all his predecessors, and he has learnt something from 
them all; but, as in his previous books, he displays a sturdy in- 
dependence of judgement. In one paragraph, for example, he makes 
an effective reply to Mr Eliot’s views on Annabella, though else- 
where he rightly agrees with him on the subject of the influence 
of Shakespeare’s last plays on The Lover’s Melancholy. 

He stresses the aristocratic code in Ford and relates it to the 
private theatres of his time. He shows that the rather feeble comic 
characters were not concessions to the groundlings, but rather foils 
to the noble characters with their oversophisticated views on love. 
He points out that in Ford’s three characteristic tragedies— Love's 
Sacrifice, The Broken ~Heart and Perkin Warbeck—there is a 
deliberate cultivation of ‘the static scene’, although ‘they come, as 
it were, into sharp focus’ at certain points. Ford (Mr Leech declares) 

had a profound understanding of suffering, and an ability to 

present it in dramatic poetry; he had a deep interest in abnormal 
conditions of the mind, using Burton as a source of information, 
but not merely as a text-book that he was illustrating; he had 

a high ideal of human conduct, a reverence for love and fidelity 

and the relation of man and woman in true marriage. 

To this admirable summary of Ford’s qualities one might add that 
his attitude to human character, his analysis of states of mind, 
reveals him as more ‘modern’ than any of his contemporaries. 

Siegfried Sassoon, after a performance of ’Tis Pity in 1923, 
lamented the fact that Mermaid dramatists were out of fashion. 
Performances of Ford’s plays in recent centuries have been dis- 
gracefully rare, as Mr Leech shows, and apart from performances 
by private societies London has seen only Wolfit as Giovanni and 
Guthrie’s superb production of The Witch of Edmonton at the Old 
Vic, with Edith Evans and Beatrix Lehmann. Yet the proper place 
for Elizabethan and Jacobean plays is on the stage, though we are 
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not likely to see many until we have a National Theatre. 

One play which ought to be a permanent part of its repertory 
is The Changeling, which is the first of the Revels Plays, a series 
of Elizabethan and Jacobean plays, whose general editor is Mr 
Leech. The masterpiece of Rowley and Middleton is edited by Mr 
N. W. Bawcutt who has done his work in an exemplary fashion 
with a long introduction and generous notes, on the lines of the 
New Arden Shakespeare. In one famous passage at the beginning 
of Beatrice’s last scene (ascribed by the editor to Rowley), he 
restores the reading of the original edition: 

Oh come not near me, sir, I shall defile you: 

I am that of your blood was taken from you 

For your better health. 

The Mermaid edition reversed the order of am that in the second 
of these lines, and it was so quoted in Eliot’s splendid essay; but 
‘the restored reading gives much better sense. If the series maintains 
the level of this opening volume it will be of great value to all 
lovers of Elizabethan drama. 

KENNETH MUIR 
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Notes About Our Authors 


ALISON BURNETT is 25 years old,.and is at present in graduate school 
of Zoology at Cornell University. A poem of his appeared in The London 
Magazine Vol. 4 No. 3. 


ALBERTO ARBASINO was born in 1930 in Lombardy. He studied at the 
Universities of Pavia, Milan and Paris, and is now assistant to the Inter- 
national Director of Milan University. He contributed a story Giorgio versus 
Luciano to The London Magazine Vol. § No. 6. 


IVO ANDRIC (born 1892) is the doyen of Serbian writers and was until 
recently chairman of the association of Yugoslav authors. Bosnian himself, 
he writes mainly of Bosnia with its mixed population of Serbs and Croats, 
Moslems, Orthodox, Catholics and Jews. Two of his books, Bosnian Story 
and The Bridge on the Drina will shortly be appearing in English. 


ALAIN ROBBE-GRILLET is one of the outstanding group of young French 
writers associated with Les Editions de Minuit, of which he is literary 
director. A translation of his novel, Le Voyeur, will soon be published by John 
Calder, and will be followed by La Jalousie. 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 6, Number 3, will be out in mid-February and 
will contain among other contributions 
Geoffrey Keynes: Henry James in Cambridge 

Brian Glanville : Goalkeepers are Crazy 
John Wain : Introduction to an Autobiography 
J. W. Lambert : Mood of the Month—VIII 


William Plomer on John Betjeman 
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INSTITUT FRANCAIS DU ROYAUME-UNI 


Queensberry Place, South Kensington, S.W.7 
Tel.: KENsington 6211 


What the French Institute in 


London Offers to its Members 
from January 15th to February 15th 


Conférences: 
M. FRANCOIS LE LIONNAIS, sur: ““Les machines a penser”’ 
DR. BERNARD HALPERN, sur: ““Les phénoménes d’allergie”’ 
M. MICHEL DUFET, sur: ““Bourdelle inconnu’”’ 
PROFESSEUR R. L. WAGNER, professeur a la Sorbonne, sur: ““Quelques 
problémes de la langue frangaise”’ 
PROFESSEUR J. J. MAYOUX, professeur a la Sorbonne, sur: “‘Les écrivains 
exotiques de langue francaise” 
M. JACQUES LEMARCHAND, critique dramatique, sur: ‘“‘Moliére et le 
Misanthrope’”’ 
Nouveaux entretiens hebdomadaires: 
“NOUS AVONS LU POUR VOUS” 


Exposition: 
“Bourdelle inconnu’’: bronzes, dessins, aquarelles, lettres, documents 
littéraires. Présentation par Michel Dufet, attaché a la Conservation 
du Musée Bourdelle 


Théatre: 
Quatre représentations du “Bourgeois Gentilhomme”’ par le Cercle 
Dramatique Francais de Londres 
Cing représentations des ‘“‘Précieuses Ridicules”’ et de “Villa 4 Vendre”’ 
par la Troupe PAMELA STIRLING-RICHER 
Une représentation du “‘Rendez-vous de Senlis”’ par les Etudiants de la 
French Society de l’Université de Londres 
Deux représentations du “Misanthrope” par les Etudiants de 
l’Université de Bristol 


Concerts: 
CHARLES CYROULNIK, violoniste et BERNARD RINGEISSEN, pianiste 
SIMONE et FRANGOISE PIERRAT, violoncelle et piano 
THE JOHN LAMBERT SINGERS, aveC CLARENCE MYERSCOUGH, violon et 
KENNETH VAN BARTHOLD, piano 
LE QUATUOR LOEWENGUTH 
HENRY JOLLES, pianiste 
CLAUDE KAHN, pianiste 


Ciné-Club 
“Ta Féte a Henriette”, film de Julien Duvivier, avec Dany Robin, 
Michel Auclair, Saturnin Fabre, Hildegarde Neff, et Louis Seigner 
“Les Grandes Manoeuvres”, film de René Clair, avec Gérard Philipe 
et Michéle Morgan. 
Marianne Oswald présente un groupe de ses propres films 


French Conversation Circle, every Monday from 5.30 p.m. to 7.30 p.m. 
Lending Library (40,000 volumes) 
Full Membership £4 4 0 
Special conditions for schools and groups 
Admission free to all students for lectures and concerts only 
Please ask for our brochure Public Relations Department 
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WILLIAM GOSSAGE?’s nameis generally associated 


with the mottled soap he patented in 1857; far more important, 
however, were the towers he invented in 1836 to absorb hydrogen 
chloride evolved during alkali manufacture by the Lablanc process. 
By converting this gas to hydrochloric acid Gossage ended a danger- 
ous nuisance in the neighbourhood of alkali works, and enabled 
enormous quantities of an important mineral acid to be made from 
what was regarded as waste. 

Born in Lincolnshire in 1799, Gossage was in business in 
Leamington on his own account before going to Stoke Prior, 
Worcestershire, to start a salt and alkali works. In 1850 he moved to 
Widnes, where he made soap as well as alkali. His apparently 
inexhaustible inventiveness can be inferred from a list of his patents, 
which started in 1823 and continued for over forty years. Many 
were far ahead of their time—for example, his method of recovering 
manganese dioxide (used in making chlorine) did not come into 
use until 30 years after he invented it. Gossage died in 1877, a 
practical genius who played an important part in developing 
Britain’s heavy chemical industry. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.wW.I 


